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AO Teachers stood there... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the high 
school seniors who took part in the first Science 
Talent Search. You can be, too. 

The research work they carried on . . . the ideas 
they turned up in their essays . . . the high marks 
they made in their examinations—all were out- 
standing. All were a tribute to the basic science training 
they received. 

Time after time as their individual accomplish- 
ments were reviewed, one or another of the judges 
would say: “‘That is the influence of some inspiring 


teacher.”” 
The 1943 Science Talent Search is now under 


way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs of America 
with financial assistance from the Westinghouse 
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Electric & Manufacturing Company. Its purpose 
is to uncover exceptional scientific ability and 
open the way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, and 
several additional scholarships of $100 each to be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 

Each finalist is given a five-day all-expense-paid 
trip to Washington to attend the Science Talent In 
stitute and to visit the Capital’s famous landmarks. 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is December 
28, 1942. Teachers may secure entry blanks and 
complete details by writing Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 


Adopted in Virginia for Basal Use 
in High-School English 


Up to November, 27 Virginia divisions have chosen this text. En- 
joying English users have these special advantages: 


by Wolfe and Geyer 
Books I, II, Ill, IV 


Practical Teacher Aids supplied without charge 

Extra amount of practice material, making workbooks unnecessary 
Intensive treatment of grammar, usage, and spelling 

The unique Experience Theme 


OUR FIRST 
SPEECH BOOK 


Something new—rhymes, games, and music scientifically planned for 
the development of correct speech habits in the primary grades. A 
phonetic aid for the basal reading series. 


by M. Pearl Lloyd 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Schoolbooks 
The Results Show the Difference 


72 Fifth Avenue 


Represented by J. H. Brent, Heathsville, Virginia. 


New York, N. Y. 


























Please Don’t Call Washington 
Unless You Must! 





With the war effort of the United Nations centered 
upon it, Washington is probably the busiest city in the 
world. It is fast outgrowing its physical limits—and its 
telephone facilities. 

Since Pearl Harbor, long distance telephone calls in and 
out of Washington have increased tremendously. Some of 
these calls, of vital importance, get caught in the rush. 

Now, it is no longer possible to expand telephone facil- 
‘ties as in the past because critical materials are needed for 
the fighting fronts. 

So we must ask you to cut down on every call you can 
to Washington and other busy cities across the country— 
so that the Army, Navy and the Government can have the 
right-of-way to get America’s biggest job done. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST! 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(Bell System) 
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BRING CHRISTMAS 
right into 
your classroom! 





e 
ms) A\P 


Re 2 a. PS 


Make it a real Christmas this year. 
Add Cathedral Windows to your 
holiday decorations. Hang them in 
windows. With the daylight shin- 
ing through, these artistic orna- 
ments will give a new kind of 
beauty to your whole classroom. 


SIMPLE . . . INEXPENSIVE 


Ideal for the illuminated Christ- 
mas tree. Your students can easily 
make them into unusual Christmas 
Lanterns, too. Here's a simple, in- 
expensive way to add to the spirit 
of this and other Christmas times 
to come! 


Cathedral Windows 


A complete set includes 4 subjects: 
Christmas Carol, Christmas Angel, 
Star of the East, Christmas Candles. 
Actual large size of Cathedral Win- 
dows is 17” high, 12” wide. Only 
$1 postpaid to any address. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. V-3 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is $1; send me beautiful 
CATHEDRAL WINDOWS set at once! 


Name 


Address __ 




















For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 


Richmond — Virginia 
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'VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


1101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 
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Editorial Comment 


pay on cus e% Ch Ase 


Two Years of Progress 


John Fray has given the Virginia Education As- 
sociation during his term as president a leadership 
marked by: 
1. Singleness of purpose—to serve Virginia and 
the nation by improving education; 

2. Faith in the motives of teachers, of legislators, 
of members of other groups; 

3. Keen insight into people and good judgment 
in the choice of issues: 

4. A sincerity which won the confidence of others; 

5. A willingness to listen to learn, to give credit 
to others while accepting full responsibility for 
his acts; and 

6. The ability, zeal, and courage to attain his ob- 
jectives. 

His has been a great administration whether judged 
by legislative achievements, growth in the inner 
strength and harmony of the Association, or the 
notable contributions to the war effort and to im- 
proved educational procedures. 

Tenacity of purpose in John Fray is matched with 
a true humility and a magnanimity which has won 
him the love and esteem of his associates throughout 
the State. Few men ever deserved success so well 
or wore it so becomingly. 


Foreign Language for an Air Age 


Among the desirable American educational de- 
velopments fostered by the war, there is one which 
will help to ring the knell of our cultural isolation- 
ism. We refer to the intensive methods through 
which a reading, writing, and speaking knowledge 
of a foreign language may be acquired in a period 
of weeks. 

With the aid of the improved methods of study 
and under the stimulus of air-age needs, we may 
look forward to the day when high school graduates 
may be able to communicate acceptably in at least 
two languages other than English. 

Under stress of war demands, Cornell’s Slavic 
languages department now teaches students to speak, 
write, and read Russian in only eighteen weeks. 
Each class, limited to an enrollment of fifteen stu- 
dents selected for linguistic ability, has one instruc- 
tor and two tutors; and students get two hours class 
work and one of individual tutoring each day. Em- 
phasis is on the vocabulary needs of the armed forces 
and government agencies and teaching devices include 
phonograph records, radio, Russian typewriters and 
dictation. Cornell has prepared its own textbooks 
to give students an understanding of Russian economy 
and science, foreign policy, and war theory and 
practice. 

The Cornell experiment is cited by Fortune maga- 
zine for December, which also reports: 
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“Similarly Americans are now short-order-learn- 
ing Arabic at Minnesota; Chinese at Harvard; Hausa, 
Hindustani, and Swahili at Penn; Japanese at Brown; 
Malay at Yale; Mongolian and Panjabi at California; 
Persian at Columbia; Thai at Michigan; Turkish 
at Indiana.”’ 


As a result of such developments as these, a 
new day may dawn in America for language study 
in which utilitarian values will supplement and en- 
hance cultural values. 


High schools should begin now to plan a language 
program for use in post-war reconstruction and the 
approaching age of air-borne commerce. 


On Our Way 


One year after Pearl Harbor finds the American 
people far along in their adaptation to war on the 
military, the industrial, and the educational fronts. 


Russian valor has slammed the door in the rapa- 
cious face of German victory; American courage has 
crushed the Japanese fingers reaching so avidly for 
control of the Pacific; and the United Nations have 
begun at last the relentless forward thrust which 
will push the Axis forces from the sight of world 
domination to the brink of impotence. With good 
management and unremitting teamwork by the 
United Nations, the next anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor may put us within marching distance of military 
victory and the power to shape the course of events. 

When that power lies within our reach, what then? 
Shall peace find us as unprepared as did war? Or, 
will we be ready to put into operation machinery to 
solve such problems as these: 

1. To feed the hungry in the liberated countries 

all over the world? 

2. ‘To re-educate for life in a free world the people 

in the lands seared by the totalitarian philosophy? 

3. To develop necessary international laws and 
give them effect through international courts 
and an international police force? 

4. To convert industry swiftly from the produc- 
tion of armaments to production of the goods 
of peace and to re-train industrial workers for 
their new tasks? 

5. To demobolize the men under arms, to re-train 
them and to offer them suitable peacetime occu- 
pations? 

6. To achieve step by step the possibilities for 
human brotherhood, freedom, and abundant 
life for all which the air-age and its concomi- 
tants have put within our reach? 

The defeat of our enemies will not of itself guar- 
antee the values which we seek. We must prepare 
even while we fight; and education must light the 
way to the kind of world in which we want to live. 
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Education to Develop Qaith for Living 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean of School of Education, Stanford University 


we sense anew the importance 

of faith in ideals. When great 
sacrifices are demanded and when 
men are called upon to remain 
steady and strong in the face of 
fire and adversity, they must have 
inner resources to sustain them. 
When great achievement is re- 
quired, we must give much atten- 
tion to the dynamics and direc- 
tives of living. The church and 
the school have a common respon- 
sibility in developing a faith for 
living. 

During the past two decades, 
especially, educational leaders have 
grown in appreciation of educa- 
tional outcomes other than knowl- 
edge and skills. The emphasis on 
the whole child—hi: interests, at- 
titudes, goals and values—reflects 
this recognition. Those who at- 
tached importance only to the so- 
called fundamental skills sometimes 
criticise those who were attempting 
to contribute to the development 
of the total personality. These 
criticisms stated or inferred that 
the liberal educator was not con- 
cerned with helping pupils to learn 
to read, to write and to figure, or 
with thorough scholarship on the 
high school and college levels. ‘This 
misinterpretation of the effort to 
broaden the concern of education 
should not mislead us. 

There has been a shift of em- 
phasis as to what education is of 
most worth. The capacity to read 
is important, but if that skill is not 
used, or used only to read pulp 
magazines, its contribution is very 
limited. The capacity to write 
and to speak are also important, 
but equally important is the use 
made of these skills. Does the in- 
dividual speak and write to in- 
fluence action along constructive 
lines? Knowledge of history and 
contemporary social conditions is 
essential, but its value is limited if 
persons who possess such knowl- 
edge do not apply it in a respon- 
sible participation in the life of 
the community, or if they have 
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L: times of great social crisis, 


not developed an appreciation and 
loyalty to desirable social values of 
sufficient power to cause them to 
strive to realize these values in 
their personal lives. The schools 
of the country are beginning to 
recognize their opportunity and 
their responsibility to contribute 
to the development of persons pos- 
sessing not only skills and knowl- 
edge but also a faith for living. 

What is it that the school can 
do to contribute to the develop- 
ment of a faith for living? Limi- 
tations of space allow for a listing 
of only a limited number of fea- 
tures of an educational program, 
but they should be sufficient to in- 
dicate practical steps which can 
and should be taken by every 
school : 

(1) Emphasize the democratic 
social values which have been de- 
veloped over the centuries, and 
which have inspired and guided 
the leaders of our own country. 
The war is a struggle of ideas and 
values as well as of nations. It is 
not enough to denounce the values 
of our enemy; we must have clear 
conceptions as to our own beliefs. 

(2) Examine life in the school, 
community, state, nation, and the 
world to see the extent to which 
the democratic social and moral 
values have been realized. This 
emphasis gives a concreteness to 
the study of values, and helps to 
define the job yet to be done. 
Some have contended that an ef- 
fort to face reality, with recogni- 
tion of the limitations of achieve- 
ment to date, is not patriotic. It 
is here contended that such an 
analysis is essential to an educa- 
tion for effective citizenship. To 
whitewash limitations and to in- 
sinuate that everything is perfect 
is mis-educative. We are not train- 
ing for effective action when it is 
erroneously inferred that the major 
social goals have already been 
fully achieved. 

(3) Make the school, as nearly 
as possible, a model to exemplify 
the democratic social values being 


studied. Schooling should not 
only involve a study about life. 
It should place an emphasis on liv- 
ing. This effort to apply the gen- 
eralizations studied helps both to 
give meaning and reality to the 
generalizations and to develop the 
skills and attitude which are op- 
erative in the behavior of the in- 
dividuals. The program to pro- 
vide for responsible participation 
in the life of the school should be 
extended to include the total com- 
munity. 

(4) Emphasize the ethical im- 
plications of all personal and social 
problems studied in the school. 
Students should be encouraged to 
raise such questions as, ‘‘What is 


right?’ ‘‘What is the effect on 
other people or on the general wel- 
fare?’’ All personal and _ social 


problems have ethical implications 
which should be recognized when 
considering various lines of action 
for their solution. 

(5) Provide for a study of the 
great ethical principles and the 
great religions which have endured. 
The separation of the church and 
the state is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for ignoring, as we do now 
in schools, the study of the im- 
portant institutions and the impor- 
tant concepts which have so great- 
ly influenced the development of 
western and eastern civilizations. 
Propaganda for any one religious 
belief must be faithfully avoided. 
That should be left to the various 
church organizations. 

(6) Provide assistance to stu- 
dents in defining their life goals. 
Too frequently this planning in- 
cludes only the vocation. While 
this is important, it is too limited 
in scope. The planning and de- 
veloping of a good life must in- 
clude the full range of activities 
of the individual. 

(7) Broaden the value system 
of the school so that success ts 
judged on more ethical bases than 
high marks and material gain. Too 
frequently students judge success 

(Continued on page 146) 
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The Importance of Libraries 


W. N. NEFF 
Abingdon 


Member State Board of Education, Member Virginia House of Delegates 


HE employment of libraries 
| is an indispensable part of 
the process of education. 
There is much that cannot be 
learned from books. Much of 
strength and discipline and inspira- 
tion and knowledge must come 
from personal contacts with peo- 
ple and circumstance and from in- 
ward struggle and outward striv- 
ing, but any generation would be 
handicapped indeed if deprived of 
access to the record of what other 
minds and personalities have 
thought, felt, and accomplished. 
As social beings, we are stimulated 
by contact with others. Through 
books this area of contact is en- 
larged and our horizon is widened 
to include the thinking and doings 
of the choicest spirits of all lands 
from the present day to the earliest 
period of recorded history. We are 
a part of all that we have met and, 
equally true, we are a part of all 
that we have read. 


The State Board of Education 
has recognized the importance of 
the provision and use of libraries. 
It has asked for and has received, 
especially in recent years, generous 
appropriations for books and li- 
brary facilities for the institutions 
and schools under its jurisdiction, 
and it has sympathized with and 
encouraged all similar progress by 
other institutions and agencies. 


Twelve Bookmobiles 


It is interesting to know that 
with the help of federal funds 
twelve WPA bookmobiles were giv- 
ing book service to approximately 
one-fourth of the people living in 
rural Virginia for more than one 
year; that the school boards in Car- 
roll County and Giles County 
have purchased bookmobiles to cir- 
culate books under the supervision 
of trained librarians to all residents 
in these counties; that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the counties 
in Virginia are receiving county- 
wide book service either from 
county or regional public library 
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systems or from county public 
school library systems, and that 
the State Board of Education has 
purchased $1,380,935 worth of 
books for circulation by public 
school libraries within the last ten 
years. 

It is the responsibility of the 
State Board of Education to elect 
the members of the State Library 
Board. That board has direction 
of the new State Library building 
which is the center of the public 
library service of the State. That 
beautiful structure, erected during 
the administration of Governor 
Price, is a treasure house for the 
people of the State, containing 
thousands of volumes, and with 
room for thousands more. 

The four colleges for women 
under the direction of the State 
Board of Education each have at- 
tractive library buildings, and they 
and the college for negroes have 
large and well selected book col- 
lections numbering approximately 
153,000 volumes, which number 
is being regularly increased. The 
public school libraries cover the en- 
tire State. There are approximately 
500 high school libraries and hun- 
dreds of other school libraries 
which are equipped with more 
than two and one-half million 
books. It is the policy of the De- 
partment of Education to continue 
to expand the service of these li- 
braries to the public schools of the 
State and, where adequate public 
library service is not provided, to 
extend the use of school libraries 
to the public of all ages. These 
facts are mentioned here as indi- 
cating the attitude of the State 
Board of Education toward the 
development of libraries. 

Let us think of the contrast be- 
tween the opportunities for reading 
which the youth of Virginia enjoy 
as compared with the youth in 
many countries of the world to- 
day. Dictators in other lands are 
causing books which do not agree 
with their beliefs to be destroyed. 


The youth of this country, how- 
ever, are assured that no dictator 
will enslave the minds of our peo- 
ple by burning books which pro- 
claim doctrines unwelcome to him. 
We look upon the library as a cita- 
del of freedom. 


Libraries and Civilization 

I would like to comment upon 
the relation of the growth of civili- 
zation to the growth of libraries 
resulting from man’s desire to ex- 
press himself in lasting form by 
the written word. This longing 
for permanent expression, this pas- 
sion to project one’s self into the 
future, which characterizes man 
alone among living creatures of the 
earth, is a part of that desire to 
live forever, that hope of immor- 
tality, which is cited by philoso- 
phers as the best proof of the real- 
ity of immortality. 

The cave pictures and flint etch- 
ings of the Cro-Magnon, the Ne- 
anderthal Man, and the men of 
the reindeer age, the picture sym- 
bols of prehistoric times which 
ripened into alphabets, all early 
carvings on stones, in wood, or in 
clay, some preserved for our won- 
derment, mostly buried and oblit- 
erated, were intended to record for 
others to read the story of their 
griefs and loves and hates, their 
growing sense of beauty, and of 
design in nature and life. These 
were the beginnings of books and 
libraries. 

Then came the era of symbols 
simplified from pictures and com- 
bined into words and sentences to 
record events and tell stories in 
books of various forms. In the 
long course of time the Kings of 
conquering and prosperous peoples 
such as Assur-Bani-Pal of Assyria 
and Rameses of Egypt erected 
magnificent structures to house 
their records and writings, the fin- 
est flowering of their national ex- 
istence. The libraries of Ninevah, 
Nippur, of Mendes and that one of 


(Continued om page 161) 
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Trade and Industrial Education in 
VIRGINIA Afier the WAR 


B. H. VAN OOT 
State Director of Trade and Industrial Education 


T is not too early to be think- 
I ing about the State’s program 

of vocational education in 
trades and industries after the war 
is won. 

Not much can be done at the 
present time to provide additional 
permanent housing facilities and 
equipment for vocational courses 
because of the difficulty in securing 
ouilding materials, tools, supplies 
and equipment. It is, therefore, 
essential that the training facilities 
now available should be utilized to 
the fullest extent. A large portion 
of the equipment furnished Vir- 
ginia by the Federal government 
for training of war workers is 
housed in temporary quarters 
which will serve the purpose of 
emergency training. These quar- 
ters, however, are not satisfactory 
for a permanent program of trade 
training. Many of these temporary 
schools are being operated on a 
twenty-four hour basis—a condi- 
tion that is not practical nor de- 
sirable during peace time. One of 
the first steps to be taken after the 
war, therefore, is to provide per- 
manent housing facilities in order 
to house the equipment now 
owned by the State and local com- 
munities and such other equipment 
as will be necessary to make a well- 
rounded vocational training set-up. 


Shortage of All-round Skills 

It is not difficult to foresee the 
situation in which we shall find 
ourselves after the war as a result 
of the present methods of recruit- 
ing workmen and the operation of 
the selective service. The defense 
training schools are training work- 
ers to be proficient in single pur- 
pose operations. Many more 
workers, including high school 
boys without any training, are 
being inducted into defense indus- 
tries and are being taught on the 
job how to perform single pur- 
pose operations. After demobili- 
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zation and when the defense in- 
dustries return to normal condi- 
tions there will be a surplus of 
, single purpose workers and a short- 
jage of all-round skilled mechanics. 
Further, the war emergency has 
disrupted the State’s apprentice 
training program and this will 
cause a shortage of skilled work- 
men that could have been devel- 
oped from this source. 


The selective service has called 
into military service many young 
men who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for any trade or 
profession. Many others have vol- 
unteered their services. While in 
the armed forces these men will 
receive valuable training and work 
experience on some of which they 
can capitalize in securing employ- 
ment after demobilization. How- 
ever, because of the specialized na- 
ture of the work in the armed 
forces it is quite evident that this 
training and experience will not 
prepare them as all-round skilled 
workmen. 

The facts make it mandatory 
that Virginia plan now for the 
readjustment of workers and fight- 
ers whose education and training 
have been interrupted by the war, 
and also to plan now for the edu- 
cation and training of the genera- 
tion yet too young to fight or 
work. 


The State Department of Edu- 
cation for several years has had a 
policy in force that, if put into 
full effect, would provide for the 
necessary adjustment, not only of 
school children but also of adults 
whose education and training have 
been interrupted. Unfortunately the 
objectives have been only partially 
accomplished. Because of this the 
State under Federal direction and 
with Federal money has had to 
inaugurate an extensive training 
program to supply war workers. 
This would not have been neces- 


sary had the State’s policies been 
in operation in the past. 

We believe that every child 
should remain in school and re- 
ceive general education, including 
industrial arts instruction, just as 
long as the child can profit by 
such instruction, commensurate, of 
course, with the time, effort, and 
expenditures to provide this in- 
struction. We further believe that 
before a student is permitted to 
leave school he should acquire spe- 
cific skills, work habits and atti- 


tudes, and technical knowledge 
that will enable him to secure a 
job. These skills and technical 


knowledge should be of the kind 
for which the prospective employer 
is willing to pay wages and should 
be acquired during the years just 
prior to the time the student knows 
that he or she is to leave school. 
In order to give this specific pre- 
employment training adequate 
shop and laboratory equipment 
should be provided for every high 
school located in communities suf- 
ficiently populated to absorb the 
product of the training programs. 


Mechanics for Rural Areas 

Mechanics of all kinds, in vary- 
ing numbers, are needed in rural 
communities and in the smaller 
cities and towns, as well as in the 
larger cities. It would be econom- 
ically unsound to establish trade 
classes in the smaller places be- 
cause of the expense and because of 
the limited number of trainees. 
Two suggestions are, therefore, of- 
fered to provide training for the 
future mechanics for these commu- 
nities. If the communities are lo- 
cated within reasonable traveling 
distance of the cities where trade 
courses are offered, boys and girls 
who desire specific vocational prep- 
aration can be transported to the 
training centers. The school board 
of the home county of the student 
could cooperate with the school 
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board of the training center in 
paying tuition and transportation 
charges. 


Regional Trade Schools 


Even this administrative set-up 
would not be economically sound 
for the training of young people 
who live outside the radius of rea- 
sonable transportation. To care 
for these persons Virginia would 
do well to be thinking about es- 
tablishing two or perhaps four 
regional trade schools supported 
either by the State as a whole or 
by the State in cooperation with 
the school boards within a pre-de- 
termined zone in which a school 
is to be located. Young people 
trained in these regional schools 
can, after graduation, return to 
their respective communities to 
practice their vocation. In this 
manner not too many persons will 
be trained for any given vocation 
thus preventing the overcrowding 
of the trades. The offerings in re- 
gional vocational schools could 
easily be organized in such a way 
as to permit men and women who 
have received partial training in de- 
fense industries or in military serv- 
ice to come to the schools to take 
intensive training in those phases 
of their vocation that were not se- 
cured in defense industries nor in 
military service. 

Regional vocational schools 
would have to provide dormitory 
facilities. Experience during the past 
few years in the regional schools 
operated jointly by the State De- 
partment of Education and the 
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Before a student leaves school he should acquire specific skills 


National Youth Administration 
proves that such a plan is feasible. 
In this program the National 
Youth Administration _ recruited 
young people; housed, fed and en- 
tertained them and paid them a 
nominal wage for performing cer- 
tain types of work while the State 
Department of Education provided 
the instruction. This type of a 
program was probably a depres- 
sion necessity and would not be 
desirable after the war. If the 
State, or the State and a group of 
local school boards, provides the 
buildings, the equipment and the 
instruction, the cost of subsistence 
should be borne by the students. 

Some worthy students perhaps 
would not have ready funds with 
which to pay subsistence nor could 
not borrow funds from reliable 
persons. Io accommodate such 
students the State could establish 
a revolving fund from which the 
student could borrow upon the 
endorsement of some financially 
reliable person. The writer be- 
lieves that each student should 
have some personal investment in 
his education and training; to do 
otherwise develops an attitude of 
dependency, lack of appreciation, 
and even inferiority, all of which 
are undesirable traits in a democ- 
racy. On the other hand, if a stu- 
dent knows that he is investing 
his personal funds, or borrowed 
funds, in his education and train- 
ing he has a feeling of confidence 
and self-respect which will prompt 
him to make the most of his in- 
vestment. 





Federal Aid, State Control 


Undoubtedly, after the war, the 
Federal government will want co 
cooperate with the State in pro- 
viding adequate vocational train- 
ing so that never again will the 
nation be called upon to enter into 
an emergency training program 
such as the one we are now experi- 
encing. If this is so, the present 
appropriations under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Voca- 
tional Education Acts need be only 
slightly increased to provide the 
necessary funds to support the in- 
structional part of such a program. 
A supplementary Federal appropri- 
ation to be matched by State funds 
to erect buildings and buy equip- 
ment would be highly desirable. 


One thing is certain. The whole 
program of vocational training 
after the war must be under State 
control. To have the Federal gov- 
ernment establish and control pro- 
grams that compete with and du- 
plicate the State's program is eco- 
nomically, politically, and socially 
unsound, especially when the poli- 
cies, standards of achievements, 
methods of financing, and ways of 
securing students vary so widely 
from the practices within the sev- 
eral states. 

After the war many persons 
who are only partially trained will 
retain their jobs in industry or will 
transfer to other jobs that will be 
created during the period of ad- 
justment. These include mechan- 
ics as well as helpers and appren- 
tices. Those persons will need con- 
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siderable instruction not only in 
the mechanics of their vocations 
but also in the technically related 
content such as blueprint reading, 
physics, applied mathematics, sci- 
ence, and theory of their trades, 
and in business procedure applica- 
ble to the same. These can be 
secured on an extension basis 
through evening schools, or on a 
part-time basis such as is in opera- 
tion in several of the larger indus- 
tries at present, in which workers 
are relieved at stated periods dur- 
ing work hours to receive instruc- 
tion offered by the public schools. 
Ample provisions must be made 
for the extension or part-time edu- 
cation of employed persons. 


Instructor Training 

To maintain an efficient system 
of vocational schools and classes 
competent instructors have to be 
secured. The best source from 
which to recruit these instructors 
is the vocations. The State Plan 
for Vocational Education specifies 
that a person must have had at 
least six years of practical experi- 
ence as a wage worker in order to 
qualify as a tarde instructor. These 
men and women possess the neces- 
sary skills and trade knowledge 
but they frequently lack knowl- 
edge of how to teach. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that intensive 
instructor training courses be of- 
(fered to these men and women be- 
fore they undertake the job of 
teaching. In addition the State and 
local teacher trainers need to make 
frequent visits to the classes being 
taught in order to assist the in- 
structors in overcoming difficulties. 
The State’s program of instructor 
training needs to be considerably 
strengthened and expanded. 

Closely allied with instructor 
training for public school instruc- 
tors is the training of minor execu- 
tives in industry. These include 
foremen, overseers, section men, 
quartermen, supervisors, inspectors, 
and ‘‘breaking-in’’ personnel. The 
demands for this service coming to 
the State Department of Education 
from the industries greatly exceeds 
the ability of the State Department 
to supply because of the lack of 
qualified personnel. After the war 
the demand for this service is going 
to be even greater due to the fact 
that during the period of readjust- 
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ment many persons will be em- 
ployed in minor executive capaci- 
ties who have had little or no ex- 
perience in instructing, supervising, 
and directing employees and in 
planning their work. 

Under the terms of the George- 
Deen Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Act the State Division of 
Trade and Industrial Education 
has been given the responsibility 
of training persons engaged in all 
kinds of public service. These in- 
clude police officers, firemen, wel- 
fare workers, public health nurses, 
sealers of weights and measures, 
finance officers, public utility oper- 
atives, school bus drivers, school 
custodians, public office secretaries, 
and in fact, all persons who re- 
ceive their salaries from tax monies 
—local, state or federal. The pur- 
pose of this training, of course, is 
to increase the efficiency of public 
employees. During the past few 
years some training has been given 
to some people in each of the above 
categories. More needs to be given 
at the present time but after the 
war the demand for this type of 
service is going to be even greater. 
The war emergency and _ social 
legislation have greatly increased 
the number of persons employed in 
public service and many of these 
have floundered around wasting 
time, energy, and money, because 
of the lack of understanding of the 
most efficient manner in which to 
get things accomplished. After the 
war things will settle down and in 
order to get the greatest efficiency 
from those who are retained to do 
the public's work, intensive in- 
struction will be necessary. 


Vocational Guidance Needed 

Every program of vocational ed- 
ucation should be preceded by ade- 
quate vocational guidance of a kind 
that will enable students to evalu- 
ate their own abilities and apti- 
tudes and to point out to students 
the manner in which the students 
can best capitalize on these abili- 
ties and aptitudes. Too frequently 
‘““yvocational’’ guidance has con- 
sisted of helping students arrange 
their high school studies so that 
they will, upon graduation, have 
the proper distribution of credits 
for college. While this is impor- 
tant it is not of much assistance to 
young people who desire to follow 


a mechanical vocation requiring 
less than college preparation. After 
the war programs of guidance and 
placement similar to the one oper- 
ated by the State Department of 
Education in cooperation with the 
Federal Employment Offfice in 
Richmond should be inaugurated 
in every city in the State having a 
population of twenty-five thou- 
sand or more. 


In addition to the above specific 
programs of vocational education, 


—- some modification needs to be made 


in the offerings in the regular pub- 
lic high schools. The subject of 
physics has been greatly neglected 
in Virginia. Where it is taught it 
is frequently a ‘‘college’’ course 
superimposed on high school stu- 
dents and, therefore, has been un- 
popular with the students. We are 
living in a mechanical and scien- 
tific age. All around us we see the 
principles of physics being applied 
—in the airplane, the radio, the 
automobile, the telephone, in house 
and bridge construction, in the ma- 
chines manufacturing food, cloth- 
ing, utensils, books and pictures— 
yet our high school students are 
graduated into this world ignorant 
of the principles underlying these 
machines and wholly incompetent 
to deal with them wisely after em- 
ployment. Practical courses in the 
physics of the common everyday 
experience of pupils and workers 
must be made an important phase 
of our high school curriculum 
after the war. 

When Virginia develops an ade- 
quate system of vocational educa- 
tion, new industries employing 
skilled workers will be attracted 
into the State; present industries 
will be able to expand, being as- 
sured of an ample supply of skilled 
workers; and it will not be longer 
necessary for industries to import 
skilled workers and leave the na- 
tive boys and girls stranded with- 
out work or in low paying un- 
skilled jobs. Virginia cannot af- 
ford not to develop its vocational 
training facilities. The wealth of 
the State, the happiness and con- 
tentment of its people, the future 
of its social and industrial develop- 
ments depend largely upon it. 
Now is the time to plan the per- 
manent program that will be ef- 
fective after the war. 
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High School Science To The Rescue 


HUBERT J. DAVIS 


Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Virginia 


EACHERS should build for 
the future while training for 
the present emergency. The 
pupils now in high school are al- 
most certain to be called upon 
within a short time to either swell 
the ranks of war workers or to be- 
come operators of war machines. 
Therefore, they must be trained to 
serve now and in the immediate 
future. 

We stake our hope of victory on 
the trained scientist along with the 
military force. He must conceive, 
direct, and administer the building 
of the most powerful organization 
with the greatest speed and eff- 
ciency ever demanded by any peo- 
ple. While doing this he must con- 
tinue to guard the health of the 
nation, care for the sick and 
wounded, and, above all, through 
his example of unselfish service, 
ontribute to the general morale. 

The high school pupil is a po- 
tential leader who could render 
outstanding service in emergencies, 
if properly trained in advance. 
Many routine tasks which require 
little technical training are now 
freezing the services of men with 
scientific training which could be 
more fully utilized in war indus- 
tries. High school pupils could be 
trained in a short time to fill many 
of these positions and thereby re- 
lease the skill and energies of these 
mature scientists for bigger tasks. 

Cooperation and teamwork is 
necessary between all individuals 
and groups if we hope to win this 
struggle. We can practice this by 
cooperating with other emergency 
activities within our community. 
All the sciences can make definite 
contribution toward our all-out 
effort. Most of them need only 
to be readjusted and the emphasis 
shifted toward meeting the re- 
quirements for the armed forces, 
industry and defense activities. 
Some of the ways in which these 
science courses can contribute are 
the following: 

1. Study community activities 
requiring skill and knowledge of 
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scientific inventors, designers, tech- 
nical men, doctors, food specialists, 
nurses, and others. Visit nearby 
hospitals, health departments, and 
industrial plants. Find out what 
these workers do. Make an oc- 
cupational analysis of the work of 
laboratory helpers and technicians. 
Train the more able pupils to do 
such elementary tasks as they may 
be able to do to relieve or sup- 
plement these workers. Help the 
pupils to fit into the activities on 
a part-time basis. 

2. Encourage the more able and 
gifted science pupils to concen- 
trate on developing their abilities 
in the least time so that they may, 
as soon as is possible, join the 
ranks of those engaged in defense 
activities and scientific research. 
3. Train pupils in the art of liv- 
ing out of doors. Prepare them 
for possible hardships and priva- 
tions caused by war activities. 
Teach them to provide warmth, 
food, and shelter when faced with 
the barest essentials. 


4. Organize nutritional study 
groups and make an effort to cor- 
rect the nutritional defects which 
are weakening our man power. 
5. Sponsor defense gardens, and 
train the pupils in the funda- 
mentals of gardening. They should 
be taught how to cultivate seed- 
lings and plants. Plants should be 
raised in window boxes at school 
and distributed later to the pupils 
who plan to plant defense gardens. 
6. Make a thorough study of the 
methods of canning, dehydra- 
tion, combating food molds, and 
the preparation of frozen foods to 
supplement the work with emer- 
gency defense gardens. 


7. Organize first-aid classes in 
the school. Teach every pupil the 
fundamentals of first aid. Sup- 
plement this with home nursing 
courses in which both boys and 
girls are trained to do practical 
nursing. The shortage of nurses 
makes it imperative that girls be 
enrolled in curricula leading to pro- 
fessional nursing. The understand- 


ing of X-ray, fluroscopy, proper 
use of anaesthetics, preparation of 
the Carrel-Dakin solution, study 
of culture media, the nature of 
oxygen and the use of oxygen hel- 
mets or tents, the proper use of 
sulfa-drugs, staining technique for 
microscope slides, nature of many 
of the common chemicals used in 
medicine, methods of typing 
blood, technique of making blood 
counts, these and many more 
would be suitable topics to expand 
in science classes. 


&. Teach procedures for making 
laboratory tests for the purity of 
water, milk, and other foods which 
are easily contaminated. Train 
pupils to carry out decontamina- 
tion work and fumigation follow- 
ing air raids or gas attacks. 

9. Teach methods of control and 
nursing care for such diseases as 
mumps, measles, influenza, pneu- 
monia, and others which tend to 
become epidemic under war con- 
ditions. The toll gonorrhea and 
syphilis have exacted among civil- 
lan population as well as the se- 
lectees makes it necessary that we 
conduct intensive drives and en- 
lightening campaigns against their 
spread and for their control. 

10. Organize home pigeon clubs. 
Pupils should be taught how to 
breed pigeons, how to give them 
care, to prevent and cure their ill- 
nesses, and proper methods of feed- 
ing and housing them. They 
should be assisted in making 
known their work to the proper 
military authorities. 

11. Teach pupils the facts about 
war gases. Teach them to recog- 
nize them by their odors, what 
part of the body is affected by each 
gas, and the effect of the gas on 
the body. Teach decontamination 
methods for poisonous gases, and 
first-aid treatment for their effects. 
12. A study of protective colora- 
tion in science may lead pupils 
to carry over these ideas to their 
art work and practice methods of 
camouflage. 
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13. Train pupils to take, read, 
and file fingerprints. Teach the 
proper use of the microscope in 
secret service work and crime de- 
tection. Make a study of coding, 
sympathetic inks, and general tech- 
niques used in dealing with espio- 
nage. This should afford an op- 
portunity to bring the FBI agent 
into the school, or some policeman 
who has attended one of the FBI 
schools. 

14. Conduct special study 
groups, or organize special classes 
in the study of the principles un- 
derlying the aeroplane, radio re- 
ceiving or transmitting, weather 
and flying instruments, sound de- 
tector, split image range finder, etc. 
15. Teach the pupils the stand- 
ard semaphore code so that in an 
emergency they would be able to 
send and receive messages. Teach 
them the international dot and 
dash system so that they could 
understand buzzer signals or those 
transmitted by blinker lights. 
Teach the principles of electricity 
in communication, ignition sys- 
tems, storage batteries, and how to 
repair or install field telephones or 
telegraphs. To aid in emergencies 
where communities are cut off, 
pupils should be trained to signal 
by panel displays on the ground. 
Materials for conducting this work 
are obtainable at nominal cost 
from the government printing of- 
fice. 

16. Organize model aeroplane 
clubs. Teach the pupils to con- 
struct and to fly these models. Ex- 
plain the scientific principles in- 
volved in flying and construction. 
Models of both allied and enemy 
planes should be made and so dis- 
played as to become an effective 
tool for teaching everybody to 
recognize both enemy and allied 


craft at a glance. 

17. Stress conservation of for- 
estry, food and minerals. The 
demand for these materials to meet 
the needs of the emergency, 
coupled with the wartime prices 
offered, has a tendency to cause 
laxity in sound conservation meas- 
ures. The curtailment of offshore 
fishing because of the shipping sit- 
uation has already increased the 
demand for fishery products from 
the Chesapeake Bay and the Tide- 
water streams. Again the demand 
and the higher prices are leading 
to unwise depletion and careless- 
ness in conservation. 

18. Develop proficiency in pho- 
tography. Photography is playing 
an extremely important role in 
this war. The fundamentals of 
photography are so easily learned, 
and so little equipment is needed, 
that every advanced science pupil 
should be given an opportunity to 
become proficient as an amateur 
photographer. 

19. Teach wartime applications 
of chemistry. While almost the 
entire course in high school chem- 
istry has some bearing on defense, 
many of the principles and com- 
pounds discussed are of vital im- 
portance. I shall not attempt to 
mention or discuss these but mere- 
ly cite two examples. For the 
manufacture of explosives cotton, 
alcohol, toluol, benzole, picric acid, 
glycerine, ammonia, nitric acid, 
sulfuric acid, mercury, potassium 
nitrate, sodium nitrate, charcoal, 
and sulfur are all essential. The 
chief metals for defense are alumi- 
num, nickel, tin, tungsten, anti- 
mony, chromium, lead, iron, man- 
ganese, magnesium, mercury, and 
zinc. The properties which make 
each useful, their ores, methods of 
extraction, alloys, and uses of these 





alloys could be profitably stressed. 
Such topics as optical glass, lenses, 
and their uses would be timely. 

Many of the chemicals used in 

warfare can be studied first hand in 
the high school science laboratory. 
Smokeless powder and black pow- 
der are both easily prepared. 
Thermite, which is the chief ma- 
terial used in incendiary bombs, 
liquid fire made from phosphorus, 
tear gas, chlorine gas, and many 
other materials may serve as a basis 
for many interesting and valuable 
science activities. 
20. Abandoned ice plants may 
be refitted in many communities 
as community cold storages for use 
in refrigeration of meats, poultry, 
butter, fruits, vegetables, etc. Com- 
munity canning factories, dehydra- 
tion plants, and many other agen- 
cies for insuring adequate food fa- 
cilities could be sponsored. 

Whatever is undertaken should 
be done thoroughly. Nothing less 
than complete mastery of topics 
should be accepted. 

These are only a few of the 
possible activities for the high 
school science classes. The teach- 
er's first duty is to do a good job 
by his pupils. This emergency in- 
tensifies and magnifies this respon- 
sibility. The science teacher should 
not be led into trivial or time- 
consuming community activities 
which could be done as well or 
better by some other person. He 
should serve more in an advisory 
capacity in community activities. 
Teaching science today offers an 
opportunity to the teacher to trans- 
form his patriotism into deeds 
which will mold boys and girls 
into civilian and military personnel 
worthy of their heritage in our 
democracy. Do this today. To- 
morrow may be too late. 


Education to Develop Faith for Living 


in life not in social terms but in 
terms of material gain. The suc- 
cessful life in school and out of 
school might be judged more by 
what one contributes than by what 
one gets from the community. The 
goals which are used to motivate 
school work are extremely impor- 
tant. They will determine in large 
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part the criteria of success for the 
individual. 

(8) Emphasize the possibility 
for a long peace and a great cul- 
tural renaissance in the post-war 
period. The present is not a time 
for pessimism concerning the fu- 
ture. Men who live today have a 
part in determining the direction 


we shall move during the centuries 
ahead. We shall achieve a collab- 
oration of nations to insure peace. 
We shall join forces with other 
nations in advancing the cultural 
frontiers throughout the world. 
Such a faith in the destiny of man 
should support and permeate the 
program of the school. 
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T present, much of our edu- 
A cation is not in accumulat- 
ing more facts. Instead, it 
is learning how to use available 
information. Stated differently, 
present-day education emphasizes 
skills. Knowing how to use an at- 
las is a skill which should be con- 
sidered. Moreover, children enjoy 
using an atlas as long as they are 
not required to memorize map in- 
formation. 

With atlases available, new 
plans are needed. Many persons 
who admit that they have had fifty 
birthdays remember how they 
learned the location of a fairly 
long list of place names. Frequent- 
ly, they state that they have for- 
gotten the locations but they re- 
member the required drill. The in- 
frequent use of any information 
which was memorized favors for- 
getting more than remembering. 

Some comparisons may be made. 
Leaders in music now recommend 
that, when pupils are singing, they 
should have both words and music 
before them. As a result, an ac- 
curacy in music may be gained. 
Not only do we have song books 
in our schools but in an adult gath- 
ering such as church worship hymn 
books are used in singing familiar 
hymns. 

As another comparison, it may 
be mentioned that schools encour- 
age each child to own and use a 
dictionary. That reduces the old- 
time authority used by President 
Andrew Jackson. He knew that 
development was pronounced 
dév-él-dpe/mént because a respected 
teacher had taught him to pro- 
nounce the word in that way. The 
teacher-authority for pronunciation 
and definition fades as pupils ac- 
quire the dictionary habit. 

As song books and dictionaries 
are now owned and used to pro- 
vide their respective types of help, 
so atlases are useful. When infor- 
mation regarding places is wanted, 
each person should refer to an atlas 
to learn many items of informa- 
tion regarding geographical names. 

For any given place, questions 
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The Atlas Habit 


RAUS M. HANSON 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 


may be asked: What is the loca- 
tion? What features surround the 
place? What significant facts are 
indicated about the locality? In 
Andrew Jackson’s time, the next 
question would be, Who will an- 
swer the three questions? Today, 
the question should be, What ref- 
erence can be used to find the an- 
swers? 

Fortunately, nominally - priced 
atlases are now published. With 
a copy at hand, the questions can 
be answered quickly and much dis- 
tasteful memorization of place 
names is reduced. 

Late in July, 1942, Rostov was 
mentioned in headlines. When this 
place name was located in the in- 
dex of the atlas, there was a refer- 
ence to a specific part of a given 
page. This page with its map was 
located. Then in thought, we an- 
swer that Rostov is in the central 
part of southern Russia. 

But the second question was, 
What features surround the place? 
Observing the map, we might an- 
swer, ‘Rostov is on the north bank 
of the Don River.’’ A short dis- 
tance up-stream from Rostov, a 
tributary flowing from the east 
enters the Don. In thought, a 
question might be, Will that tribu- 
tary make any difference in later 
military undertakings? 

Then, the third question, What 
significant facts are indicated about 
Rostov? By using the key to the 
map, it is shown that the city has 
a population between 500,000 and 
1,000,000. Not only does the city 
symbol show the approximate 
population of the city but also a 
part of the symbol shows it is an 
administrative center. By using 
the scale of miles, we learn that 
it is about 200 miles from cities 
of similar size. From this map in- 
formation, we know it is an im- 
portant city. 

The index gives the city’s name 
as Rostov-na-Donu (Rostov on 
Don). But custom has shortened 
its name to its first part. 

At later times, Rostov may be 
mentioned in current events or in 


books. Then, because the reader 
wishes to check over all the infor- 
mation which the atlas supplies, 
he may quickly refer to it. But if 
he does not need to know about 
Rostov during two or more years, 
he has not made himself miserable 
by committing to memory some 
information to forget. If he often 
refers to Rostov, he will learn 
about the city without any effort 
connected with the memorization 
of place-name information. 

Some one says, “I would buy 
an atlas but maps change so much.”’ 
The natural question would be, 
“How do they change?’’ We 
know the answer would be, ‘The 
boundaries of countries.’’ If pressed 
to answer what more, the much 
changing is not evident. 

The facts are that even though 
boundaries may change, Rostov 
will remain on the north side of the 
Don River. It will be the same 
number of miles from other im- 
portant cities. The distance to the 
Sea of Azov and the Caucasus 
Mountains will remain unchanged. 
The combination of natural fac- 
tors in the Rostov vicinity has sup- 
ported an important city. Regard- 
less of boundary lines, these fac- 
tors will continue to influence. 

Since different publishers are 
now marketing atlases for as low 
as twenty-five cents, it is unneces- 
sary to postpone the formation of 
the atlas habit. As a ready refer- 
ence, many pupils and homes now 
have dictionaries. When an equal 
number of pupils and an equal 
number of homes have atlases, the 
atlas habit will be nearer to reali- 
zation. 

Some advice may be offered. 
First, one should own an atlas so 
that it will be convenient for him. 
Second, maps from newspapers 
may be collected and preserved as 
supplementary material to the at- 
las. Much of the world would not 
be shown in such newspaper maps. 
Hence, they are an inadequate sub- 
stitute for an atlas; yet they form 
a commendable supplement. 

(Continued on page 149) 
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The New View of Vocabulary Study 


LAWRENCE H. CONRAD 


Committee on Language-Communication, National Council of Teachers of English 


WO decades ago, C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards 
published in England a book 
called The Meaning of Meaning. 
That book, we can now see, started 
a movement that will not be fin- 
ished until all men everywhere 
have taken a new attitude toward 
the words they use in everyday 
communication. The book pointed 
out, in essence, that a word is just 
one factor in a total situation, and 
that what it means is dictated by 
the situation in which it is found. 
Thus a word should not be 
thought of as having a meaning; 
it should be thought of as able to 
acquire meaning from its surround- 
ings. 


To Clarify Meanng 

Following up this point of view, 
these writers and others have de- 
veloped the theory into a system 
of dealing with words that serves 
to clarify meaning and make it far 
more effective wherever words are 
employed. In terms of that sys- 
tem, words are not something to 
pick up and collect, like postage 
stamps or match covers. They are 
so vital to the life of the mind that 
they must be handled in a particu- 
lar way if they are to have the 
values that are claimed for them. 


The word ‘please’, when 
printed on a small sign that is 
stuck into the corner of someone's 
new-made lawn, means ‘Do not 
walk here.” The same word, 
spoken by a fat lady who has 
dropped some of her bundles and 
cannot stoop to pick them up, 
means ‘Will you pick up my bun- 
dles?’”” And the same word, spoken 
in anguish from the second-story 
window of a house that is afire, 
means ‘“‘Come and rescue me.”’ 
Thus does the situation in which 
a word is used give meaning to the 
word. 

Usually the word is surrounded 
not by real things but merely by 
other words, as in a reading situa- 
tion. The words round about con- 
stitute the situation which gives 
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All teachers wiil benefit from 
reading this enlightening article 
prepared for the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education exclusively. 
Professor Conrad is a member 
of the faculty of the State Teach- 
ers College at Montclair, New 
Jersey, and is author of widely 
known books and articles on 
the teaching of English. 





meaning to that word. Thus a 
word is capable of taking on a va- 
riety of meanings as it is used now 
in this sentence, now in that one. 
The word “‘stone’’ illustrates this, 
in the following sentences. 

1. A rolling stone gathers no 
moss. Here it is something round 
and hard and heavy and of no 
great value. 

2. She held up her third finger 
and let us examine the stone. Here 
it is a tiny thing, expertly cut and 
polished, and is of a substance that 
is rare and valuable. 

3. We placed a new stone on 
grandfather's grave. Here it is both 
cut and polished; it may be very 
large; it will not roll. 

4. He is a villain with a heart 
of stone. Here it is only make-be- 


lieve. It is only hardness; it will 
not roll; it has no commercial 
value. 


If this is the way words operate 
in acquiring meanings, then we 
have been wrong all along in try- 
ing to learn one meaning for each 
word as we add it to our vocabu- 
lary. The word had one meaning 
where we found it. It will not 
have quite that same meaning in 
another sentence, and it may have 
quite a different one the next time 
it appears. We have been told, 
‘Look up the meaning of the 
word, and then write a sentence 
showing that you know what it 
means.’’ We ought to have been 
told, “‘Look up the meanings of 
the word, and then write as many 
sentences as you can with it, mak- 


ing sure that in each one it means 
something different.” 

What anyone needs in order to 
learn a word is some contact with 
each of the meanings which that 
word can acquire: a contact suffi- 
ciently prolonged to fix in the 
mind the kind of situation that 
gives rise to each of the meanings 
of which that word is capable. 
Likewise, when we go to the dic- 
tionary to “look up’’ a word, we 
should take along the sentence in 
which that word appeared. With- 
out the sentence, we don’t know 
what we are looking for. Chil- 
dren, especially, confound them- 
selves by going through a diction- 
ary with a list of words, to each 
of which they attach some one of 
its several meanings. When the 
words are ‘‘difficult’’ ones, such 
students come away from their 
study with grave misunderstand- 
ings, some of which they will carry 
with them for many years. Much 
that we have been doing in vocabu- 
lary enlargement cannot be de- 
fended in terms of what we now 
know about language. 


Perfection vs. Enlargement 

The first step in vocabulary im- 
provement is not enlargement of 
our store of words but the perfec- 
tion of our grasp of those words 
we already have. Our habit in 
dealing with words is what needs 
to be changed; and habit can best 
be dealt with on the level of every- 
day language. Any class in any 
school can start a complete refor- 
mation by taking even a small 
group of fairly familiar words and 
exploring the variety of meanings 
to which each word lends itself. 
The exercise is so enlightening that 
even very young students who have 
gone through it show some im- 
provement at once in reading and 
writing and speaking. This is the 
most fundamental step in language 
study; and language is the most 
fundamental tool in the educa- 
tional process. 


Here, then, is our exercise. You 
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could do it with any list of words, 
and over the course of a few weeks 
of time. But since, when you fin- 
ish, you will know best the par- 
ticular words you have used most, 
you would do well to use the ones 
that cause most trouble in school 
life. The author has compiled, in 
consultation with a great number 
of teachers, a list of one hundred 
words which, by their habit of 
shifting their meanings, cause 
trouble for young people in all 
their school subjects. They are not 
long words, and yet they are prob- 
ably the hardest words in the lan- 
guage for people who have not yet 
learned to deal critically with lan- 
guage. 


4. Now turn about and start 
back. 

5. When the cup is about full, 
stop pouring. 

Many more sentences can be 
made with this word. But it is 
enough if students only make 
those which involve meanings they 
already know. Unusual meanings 
found in the dictionary will add 
very little to the value of the exer- 
cise. Any comparison of sentences 
in class will tend to make the 
whole class familiar with a larger 
variety of meanings than any one 
student knew at the outset. 

When all the sentences are ready, 
have the class test them to see if 
the word does indeed mean some- 





The List of One Hundred Words 


about definite 
abstract depend 
agent difficult 
all emotion 
amount equals 
analyse event 
area exert 
arrest extension 
as fact 
average factor 
build field 

by for 

can force 
cancel foreign 
cause form 
change formula 
concept function 
concrete general 
condition give 
construct good 
convention how 
converse image 
culture in 
deduction induction 
define inverse 





is replace 
law research 
limit rule 
mechanism say 
necessary sense 
neither sort 
normal special 
now spontaneous 
objective stimulus 
often structure 
order sufficient 
part synthesis 
policy system 
power technique 
principle tend 
procedure then 
process thing 
property through 
quality transform 
quantity transmit 
rate true 
ratio upon 
reaction vary 
recognize welfare 
relation work 








Selection from this list should 
be made in terms of the age level 
of school children. Each word 
that is to be explored should be 
assigned to be made into as many 
sentences as possible, in each of 
which the word has a different 
meaning. For example, using 
‘about’, the first word on the list: 

1. Has your father been about 
this morning? 

2. What is he talking about? 

3. I came in about midnight. 
thing different in each one. This 
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is best done by inquiring: if you 
took that one word out of that 
sentence, what would you have io 
substitute for it, in order to keep 
the meaning the same? Thus: 

1. Has your father been about 
this morning? (up and around) 

2. What is he talking about? 
(concerning) 

3, I came in about midnight. 
(a little before, or a little after) 

4. Now turn about and start 
back. (all the way around) 

5. When the cup is about full, 


stop pouring. (almost, but not 
quite) 

Care should be taken to see that 
the substitutes offered come very’ 
close to saying what the original 
word said. By so doing, the exer- 
cise can be made quite searching. 
And if the whole class participates, 
the students will all be thinking 
deeply about what the original 
words mean, and will be exploring 
their vocabularies to find other 
words with which that thing can 
be said. It is thus that this one 
exercise can be a tonic to the whole 
vocabulary, and can change one’s 
habits of dealing with all words 
everywhere. It is an exercise not 
only in the facility and accuracy 
with which we use words but in 
increased precision of thought in 
every use to which the mind is put. 


Not Larger, but Better 

After the entire list is finished, 
any class may turn to enlarging its 
vocabulary. But the students will 
know better how to go about it 
than they knew before, for it is 
not a larger vocabulary that any- 
one needs but a better one. It is 
not more words that make an edu- 
cated man or woman, but more 
meanings. And if we only know a 
few of the meanings of the words 
we already have, we only spread 
ourselves thinner by adding five or 
ten or twenty new words a day. 
This is perhaps the most valuable 
conclusion that has arisen out of 
the new view of vocabulary study. 





The Atlas Habit 


(Continued from page 147) 


In connection with reading, sci- 
ence, history, geography or any 
other subject, atlases are needed for 
the location of places. Just as 
every teacher has a responsibility 
for fostering the correct use of the 
English language, so in any sub- 
ject, whenever there are places to 
be located, that teacher needs to 
deal with the locations which are 
important for the day’s lesson. 
During a period of six years, we 
need to have atlases used in our 
schools. That use would demon- 
strate their contribution. Then, 
we could be fairly sure that the 
atlas habit would become estab- 
lished. 
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Inflation and the Teacher 


Since war began in Europe in 1939, the average weekly earnings of factory workers in the United States have in- 
creased 59 per cent; the average annual salaries of teachers about 7 per cent. (NEA Journal, November, 1942.) 
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The above charts were issued by the Office of Price Administration. 
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The Support of Education in Wartime 


HE Educaticnal PoliciesCom- 
| mission in its latest statement 
on the war and education 
deals with the financial support of 
the schools in wartime. The Com- 
mision reviews a number of sig- 
nificant facts regarding the value 
of education to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Among the di- 
rect contributions to the war that 
have been made recently by the 
schools, the Commission cites the 
following as illustrations: 


Over 3,000,000 persons have 
been trained for service in the 
war industries 

Teachers have given approxt- 
mately 38,000,000 hours to 
rationing and Selective Service 
registrations, all of which has 
been without additional com- 
pensation, and half of which 
has been overtime 

Over $80,000,000 worth of 
war bonds and stamps have 
been sold through school ac- 
tivities 

Over 150,000 tons of waste 
paper have been collected 
through the schools 

169,000 acres of Victory Gar- 
dens have been sponsored and 
directed by the schools 
300,000 model airplanes have 
been made for the use of the 
armed forces 

1,000 Junior Red Cross First 
Atd Detachments were organ- 
ized in three months 


American Juntor Red Cross 
members in the schools, total- 
ing 14,000,000 boys and girls, 
have made more than 3,000,- 
000 comfort and recreational 
articles for the armed forces, 
and 500,000 garments for 
refugee children. 


The Commission shows that 
education is essential to the win- 
ning of the war, that the United 
Nations including Britain, Aus- 
tralia, China and others have rec- 
ognized this fact, that the schools 
must, therefore, be kept in vigorous 
and efficient operation, and that 
the existing economic factors com- 
pletely justify the adequate sup- 
port of a vigorous educational 
program. The Commission, there- 
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fore, directs the following message 
to three groups in the American 
population, — to teachers, to par- 
ents and to taxpayers, — urging 
them to work for the support of 
education as a war activity. 


Now Is The Time 


To Teachers: 


Your country is at war. These 
are the harsh facts: Every able- 
bodied boy in your school must 
look forward to eventual military 
service; every girl must look for- 
ward to some form of war work. 
It is your business to educate the 
youth of the nation for war. 
Whatever handicaps you in doing 
that job, whether it be venerable 
traditions, limitations of time, 
shortages of manpower, personal 
inconveniences, or other obstacles, 
must be removed. This is not the 
time to be satisfied with the usual 
program of education. Now ts the 
time to adapt, expand, and im- 
prove the educational services to 
our embattled nation. 


To Parents: 


Your children inherit, at best, 
a troubled world. Give them the 
best possible start in meeting its 
challenge. A good education will 
help your children to do their part 
in winning the war and will re- 
main as an asset that no future dis- 
aster can destroy. If, on the other 
hand, we should cut the support 
for education, allow the best teach- 
ers to be removed from the schools, 
deprive our children of their one 
big chance to secure education, 
throw our youth indiscriminately 
into employment without proper 
instruction and guidance, fail to 
provide the training necessary for 
health and citizenship, then Amer- 
ica must pay a heavy forfeit. We 
would lack the trained manpower 
essential for victory. Our children 
would be unprepared to protect 
our institutions or to discharge our 
obligations to the postwar world. 
In this hour of crisis express your 
courage and faith in the future. 
Now ts the time, the only possible 
time, to provide good education 
for your children. 


To Taxpayers: 

Your schools must be kept go- 
ing during the war. Will they be 
maintained on a penny-wise basis 
or stepped up in efficiency so that 
they may increase their contribu- 
tions to victory? Reductions in the 
school budget will not materially 
reduce your tax burden; they can, 
however, impair the morale and 
efficiency of the whole educational 
service. 

The supply of durable goods is 
now rigorously limited as a result 
of war production. If you insist 
on trying to spend your money 
for these goods, you simply help 
to push up prices. As prices rise, 
you spend more money, but get 
no more goods. You can and 
should save some of your money 
to buy goods in the postwar years. 
But inflation, if it comes, will re- 
duce the purchasing power of the 
dollars you save, too. 


Education, health, and cultural 
services use little or no goods that 
are critically needed in war produc- 
tion. Keep your sense of pride in 
the opportunities your community 
offers to young people. Your local 
expenditures are under your local 
control. Now ts the time to spend 
money for the services that will 
make American youth skillful and 
strong enough to win the war and 
wise enough to build a lasting 
peace. 

The full text of the report en- 
titled The Support of Education in 
Wartime may be obtained from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents per 
copy with discounts on quantities. 





Backing Up The Guns 


1 reel sound picture 16 m.m. 
Presented by 


The Virginia Education Ass’n 
to show what the schools are 
doing to help win the War 
Now Available 
through 
Bureau of Teaching Materials 
State Dept. of Education 
Richmond 
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Christmas In A Democratic School 


room has a program in assem- 

bly at some time during the 
school year. Last year the boys 
and girls of the combined third- 
fourth grade group, after talking 
the matter over (for we go into 
conference often in the third- 
fourth grade group), decided that 
they would like to give a Christ- 
mas program. They chose a play. 
The Stars Sang’’, to be presented 
in the auditorium on the day that 
school would close for Christmas 
holidays. ‘There are thirty chil- 
dren in the room (fifteen are in 
the third grade, and fifteen in the 
fourth grade), and each child 
wished to have some part in the 
program. The play chosen re- 
quired a cast of only twenty char- 
acters, so there was a problem as 
to how to include the other ten 
children. This was finally worked 
out satisfactorily. 

In the meantime, the school had 
decided, due to present world con- 
ditions, to make this a helpful, 
unselfish Christmas in an endeavor 
to bring out the true meaning of 
the day. The pupils and teachers 
had all been asked to exchange no 
presents at school but rather to 
bring their gifts to be distributed 
among the less fortunate of the 
community. 

This plan was accepted, and the 
students in the third-fourth grade 
room, after a discussion to decide 
just how they preferred to help, 
very determinedly declared that 
they wished to present their gifts 
of clothing and money to the Red 
Cross to be used for children in 
the European war zone. When 
the United States declared war on 
December 8, one child suggested 
that their former plan was not 
now practical, and the others 
quickly agreed. The children 
reached the following conclusions: 
(1) the Red Cross might now 
have difficulty in delivering the 
donations, (2) help was needed 
more at home. A suggestion was 
made that Defense Stamps would 
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be a fine way to help, as, (a) De- 
fense Stamps help our government, 
and ‘‘it might use the money to 
help in other countries’, (b) the 
money would be returned in ten 
vears, but it was not practical to 
return it to the original donators, 
(c) the stamps could be left with 
the school, thus creating an op- 
portunity to help the school in 
the future, in a small way, (d) 
the welfare would place all other 
gifts where most needed, (e) the 
money originally intended to buy 
a token for some child in the room 
would be contributed for the De- 
fense Stamps. Upon learning that 
a second grade room was also in- 
terested in this plan, the two rooms 
decided to work this out together. 
Every child in these two rooms 
contributed to this. 

From this small seed of coopera- 
tion gradually grew the idea of 
combining the program with their 
other plans; and finally a way was 
worked out to include the entire 
school and part of the community 
in an endeavor to help ‘‘our school, 
our country and those less for- 
tunate than ourselves.”’ ‘This sec- 
ond grade group worked with the 
original group on many things, 
and much of the growth of the 
idea was due to their helpful and 
worth-while suggestions. 


Development of an idea into a 
cooperative plan: 

Before the program could be 
successful, the children, of course, 
had to become familiar with the 
play. ‘Ihe script was read to them 
and points were explained. Pic- 
tures were brought by pupils and 
the teacher to find what the cos- 
tumes should be like. It was pro- 
posed that, since we are trying to 
save, we should not waste money 
on costumes. ‘Therefore, it was 
agreed that they would bring old 
materials from which to make 
these. 

Some questions were raised by 
the children, and the answers 
found by volunteers in the class: 


I. Why do they wear such queer 
costumes? 
Shepherds: 
1. Warm weather 
need any more. 


did not 





2. Very poor— best they 
could afford. 
3. Needed freedom to get 


about—cchase sheep, etc. 

Wise Men: 

1. Had more wealth—could 
afford better clothing. 

2. Wore lose clothing as cli- 
mate Was warm. 

3. Wore longer robes as did 
not lead such an active 
life. 

Il. What is the climate there? 

1. Usualy warm all the year 
round, as it is nearer the 
Equator than we are. 

Ill. The people might laugh at 

our costumes, mightn’t 
they? 

1. Of course not. It isn’t 
a funny play. 

2. If they understood why 
we are wearing them 
they wouldn't. 

IV. Well, what were the peo- 

ple like then? 

‘Let's find out,”’ suggested the 
teacher, and the pupils were eager 
to do so, which resulted in a brief 
study of ancient Palestine and its 
people and customs. 


Procedures — including findings 
by children— which were 
brought out in this problem: 
Social studies: 

1. Palestine and Bethlehem 
found on the map. 


2. Climate. 
3. History of the time (very 
simply). 


4. Simple customs (a) how paid 
taxes, (b) how made living, 
(c) religion. 

5. Compared briefly with pres- 
ent day, which brought in 
needs today, and that people 
may be unfortunate through 
(a) lack of money, (b) 
losses, (c) war. 

6. Homes, (a) usually one story 
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—perhaps stairway on out- 
side to roof, (b) very little 
furniture usually benches 
or mats on floor—yjars and 
wooden bowls for utensils— 
draperies, hangings and brass- 
ware as decoration—candles, 
perhaps fireplace and bed. 

Written work: 

1. Writing invitations to play. 

2. Copying parts in play accu- 
rately. 

3. Copying songs accurately. 

4. Many new words were intro- 
duced and studied for mean- 
ing and spelling. 

Oral work: 

1. Reports to class on (a) furni- 
ture, (b) houses, (c) dress, 
(d) customs. 

2. Looking up references in li- 

brary and at home, etc., to 

answer questions brought up 
in room. 

Learning parts in play. 

4. Deciding what to do and say, 
whatever the job. 

5. Learning songs and singing 
these songs. 

6. Reading replies to invitations. 

Numbers: 

1. Counting Money brought for 
Defense Stamps. 


=) 


2. Counting money for Red 
Cross. 

3. Measuring materials for cos- 
tumes. 

4. Keeping count of articles 
brought, and the number 


needed. 
Activities: 


1. Bringing old curtains and 


sacks from home for cos- 
tumes. 

2. Bringing scarfs for head- 
dresses and sashes. 

3. Deciding which materials 


matched and suited best for 
each costume. 
4. Bringing jars and other ar- 
ticles for gifts for Wise Men 
to present. 
Bringing straw for manger. 
6. Helping with costumes by 
doing simple sewing. 
The shepherds and Wise Men 
made their own sandals. 
8. Practicing for play. 
9. Planning best ways to in- 
clude entire school. 
10. Cleaning and helping to dec- 
orate stage. 
11. Deciding on approprate songs. 
12. Arranging reserve space in 
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the auditorium for certain 
rooms participating in a spe- 
cial way. 

13. Finding pictures of costumes, 
and homes, for interest and 
reference. 

14. Inviting all parents. 


Outcomes, as experienced by this 

group: 

1. Self-sacrifice: by (a) giving 
money for Defense Stamps, 
(b) bringing gifts for basket. 

2. Cooperation: through work- 
ing together in play, and 
working with others in 
school and community. 

3. Self-control: as all must learn 
how to do his part well. Be 
able to carry out jobs and 
realize that disagreements de- 
tract from program. 

4. Responsibility: in getting ma- 
terials for costumes, taking 
care of borrowed property 
and realizing gratitude to 
school and country. 

5. Fairness: for all must have 
part. In play, ushers, in 
charge of gifts, property men, 
present gift from room. Each 
part equally important. Help 
others financially and in small 
individual ways in room. 

6. Appropriateness: through re- 
alizing each person takes the 
part for which he is best 
suited. Costumes, stage set- 
ting and music must be ap- 
propriate to play. 

Citizenship and patriotism: 

encouraged by buying De- 

fense Stamps. 

A few of the children continued 
to have misgivings concerning the 
way their costumes would be re- 
ceived by the audience, so the teach- 
ers in the various rooms were asked 
to point out briefly the differences 
of costume in ancient times to 
those of the present day so as to 
reassure the doubtful children. 
The children’s responses from 
other rooms were cooperative and 
understanding, as illustrated by 
this comment expressed before the 
play by a second grader: “‘If we 
laughed at a play about Jesus 
Christ he wouldn’t like it, would 
he?’’ And after the play a sixth 
grade pupil remarked, “‘I didn’t 
see anything in that play that any- 
one could have laughed at. I 
don’t see what made that little boy 
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ever think of it.’’ Which was a 
typical response, as a pupil of the 
second grade made a similar state- 
ment. 

One day while the third-fourth 
grade group was considering the 
true meaning of Christmas, and 
the way it was to be celebrated this 
Christmas—1941—a boy in the 
room suggested that the other 
rooms of the school might put 
their gifts on the stage after the 
play as the theme dealt with a 
little boy giving his dearest pos- 
session to Jesus. 

This idea was mentioned at the 
next faculty meeting, and after 
the teachers had consulted their 
own pupils, the plan was accepted. 

The help of many people in the 
community was also solicited. 


Utilization of help—inside and 
out of school: 


1. Each room arranged and pre- 
sented the gifts as they chose. 

2. A room suggested that the 
madonna scene again be ar- 
ranged on the stage for the 
presentation of gifts by the 
school. 

3. A second grade volunteered to 
furnish appropriate music be- 
tween acts. 

4. The two other fourth grades 
offered a short but impressive 
prologue. 

5. A sixth grade furnished many 
decorations, and assisted with 
decorating the auditorium. 

Others in the school were just 

as willing to cooperate as the stu- 

dents: 

1. One teacher took charge of 
all the music used in the play, 
which was a great deal of 
work and trouble for her, but 
added immeasurably to the 
program. 

2. Another teacher remained be- 
hind scenes to assist and 
prompt. 

3. The teacher who had charge 
of the choral music between 
scenes aided in directing sing- 
ing on the stage, when 
needed. 

4. The librarian gave much of 
her time to finding correct de- 
tails in dress and furniture. 

5. The teacher of speech took 
charge of having the pro- 
grams mimeographed, and 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Extended School Services for 


Children of Working Mothers 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


Assistant Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education 


HIS year, America will see 
more women in industry 
than ever before. Before the 
end of the year, there will be 4,- 
500,000 women in industries di- 
rectly concerned with the war. 
Other countless thousands will be 
taking the place of men in non- 
war industries. Many of these 
women are mothers. A recent re- 
lease from the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census points out that it is not 
possible to meet the demands of 
war industries for labor without 
drawing on great numbers of 
women who have children. Ob- 
viously, special facilities will need 
to be provided for their children 
if mothers are to be used as a 
source of labor. 

In an effort to develop coordi- 
nated programs and to relate them 
to the problems of labor supply 
through the Manpower Commis- 
sion, a section in the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services 
to integrate all such Federal pro- 
grams has been established. Re- 
cently President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt allocated $400,000 
from his emergency funds to the 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services to provide advisory 
and supervisory services for these 
programs. ‘These funds are to be 
administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bu- 
reau. The Office of Education in 
carrying out its part of the pro- 
gram has projected plans for ad- 
visory and supervisory services to 
help states meet the needs of chil- 
dren. A staff of from six to eight 
specialists will be available for 
such services. The funds will also 
be used to provide increased per- 
sonnel in the state department of 
education in states where large 
numbers of women are employed. 

Funds for providing for the 
local operation of educational fa- 
cilities for caring for the children 
of working mothers may be avail- 
able from state and local agencies 
responsible for programs of educa- 
tion, welfare, and recreation and 
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from such agencies as defense coun- 
cils, community chests, civic 
groups, churches, private contribu- 
tors, including employers and the 
parents themselves. Since the pro- 
grams are set up to meet the needs 
of working mothers, at least a 
part of the cost can be met through 
fees. 


All-Day School Programs 

Two groups of children of 
working mothers are of special 
concern to the schools: (1) Chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 
14 who need an extended school 
program 10 to 12 hours in length 
every day of the week instead of 
the regular 5 or 6 hour regular 
session now provided 5 days a 
week; and (2) children between 
2 or 3 and 5 years of age who 
need an all-day school program in 
kindergarten, nursery school, or 
junior primary groups. 
Program for Children 5 to 14 

Years of Age 


In the all-day school program 
for children between the ages of 
5 and 14, a play program for the 
hours before and after school, all 
day Saturdays and Sundays, and 
during vacation times is built 
around the regular school program. 
The children involved are school 
children and the services needed 
are extended school services. Con- 
sequently school authorities should 
be responsible for their provision 
either in the school buildings or in 
the buildings adaptable to these 
purposes. The school libraries, 
gymnasium, auditorium, work 
shops, art and music rooms all of- 
fer facilities. Of course, schools 
having a double shift may have to 
use facilities outside the schools. 

The types of activity which 
may be incorporated in the play 
program are extensive and may 
include group and team games; 
rhythmic activities; dramatic play; 
arts and crafts; self-directed games 
and activities; stories, poetry, and 
drama; nature activities; music; 
movies; excursions; household du- 





ties; club and hobby groups: 
group discussions and ‘“‘get-to- 
gethers’’; war work; and special 
opportunities (music, dancing, or 
swimming lessons on the payment 
of a small fee). 


Training of personnel should 
be comparable to that required 
for the regular program. Most 
classroom teachers will need some 
supplemental training in recrea- 
tion. Volunteers may be used in 
many phases of the program. 


Early School or Pre-School Pro- 
visions for Young Children 

In communities where the moth- 
ers of young children are taking 
places in wartime employment, the 
school will need to provide facil- 
ities for children between 2 or 3 
and 5 years of age. These may 
include kindergartens, junior pri- 
maries, nursery schools, and play 
groups. 

Nursery schools may be in a 
variety of places; schools, dwelling 
houses, churches, social centers. 
Probably the most satisfactory lo- 
cation from the point of view of 
the needs of the children of work- 
ing mothers is the school. 

A trained teacher is essential. 
She should have a degree from a 
recognized college or university in 
the field of nursery school-kinder- 
garten education or child develop- 
ment, or both. Volunteer helpers 
can be used if they work under 
the direction of a trained teacher. 
Such volunteers can be mothers 
not employed in industry, youth 
with free time, or other persons 
with a real liking for young chil- 
dren. Of course, such helpers will 
need preliminary training in child 
care and close guidance after be- 
coming part of the nursery staff. 


Supplementary Services 
In addition to these two general 
types of children’s programs, two 


supplementary services will be 
needed: 
1. An information service on 


homemaker’s problems for moth- 
ers who are either thinking of go- 
ing to work or of enrolling in 
training classes in order to advise 
them on desirable arrangements for 
the care of their children, the prob- 
able cost of such care, the neces- 
sary adjustments in the home, etc. 
(Continued on page 161) 
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Coordination Between High and Elementary 
Schools In Fairfax County 


KATHERINE E. HOPPER 


Coordinator, First Year Pupils, Fairfax High School 


HE program of coordination 
and orientation in Fairfax 
County is a continuous proc- 
ess beginning in the seventh grade 
when the greatest emphasis is being 
placed upon the preparation of the 
pupil for high school. It is con- 
tinued through the first year in 
high school when he is being pre- 
pared to enter his second year in 
high school and is, in turn, taken 
over by the coordinator for the 
second year. 

The duties of the coordinator in 
the first year are (1) to cooperate 
with the seventh grade teachers and 
high school teachers of first year 
pupils in order to help bridge the 
gap which formerly existed be- 
tween the elementary and high 
school; (2) to provide for a com- 
plete orientation of pupils in the 
first year with definite emphasis 
upon individual guidance; (3) to 
establish the consciousness of the 
continuity throughout the eleven 
years in school; (4) to carry out 
the program as outlined below. 
I. Spring Program (with regard 

to preparing seventh grade for 

high school). 

A. Coordinator attends faculty 
meetings of elementary schools 
when invited. 

1. Problems discussed: 

(a) Importance of records to 
be sent to high school; (b) 
suggestions as to how high 
school teachers may cooperate 
with elementary schools and 
vice versa; (c) methods of 
instruction to prevent repeti- 
tion. 

B. High school principal’s visit to 
each elementary school which 
feeds into high school. 

1. Explanation of courses offered 

in high school: 

(a) Helps pupil select course 
by giving him requirements; 
(b) shows how pupil may 
prepare for desired course. 

2. Explanation of high school 

set-up: 
(a) Organization of the 
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school; (b) opportunities for 
guidance; (c) opportunities 
for social and vocational ad- 
vancement; (d) opportuni- 
ties for development of lead- 
ership. 

3. What is expected of a pupil 
entering high school: 
(a) Interest in high school; 
(b) honesty of purpose; (c) 
knowing what to choose and 
how to choose; (d) ability 
of self-analysis; (e) charac- 
ter; (f) personality; (g) 
knowledge of fundamentals; 
(h) cooperation. 

4. Answers questions of pupils 
concerning high school. 


C. Coordinator's visit to elemen- 
tary school with several pupils 
who attended that school the 
year before. 

1. Problems discussed by high 

school pupils: 
(a) “What high school 
means to me. What it has 
done and is doing for me’; 
(b) ‘Set-up of classes—op- 
portunities offered to take the 
things I want and need”’; (c) 
“Physical Education Pro- 
gram’; (d) ‘“‘Music Pro- 
gram”; (e) ‘Activities Pro- 
gram,”’ (1) Clubs, etc.; (f) 
“Student Participation Pro- 
gram’’; (g) ‘Vocational Ed- 
ucation in High School”’. 

D. Seventh grade pupils’ visit to 
high school for an entire day. 
1. Preplanned by elementary 

and high school: 

(a) Purpose; (b) pupils must 
spend a worth-while day: 
(c) visit in classes of course 
in which he best fits. 

2. Tour of school plant. 

3. Seventh grade group meeting 
with first year high school 
pupils to discuss the school. 

4. Social activity of some kind 
at lunch period. 

E. Visit to elementary P. T. A. 
(When desired by principal and 
P. T. A.) 


1. Seventh grade pupils with 

parents present for round ta- 
ble discussion by: 
(a) Elementary principal; 
(b) principal or assistant 
principal of high school; (c) 
guidance director of high 
school; (d) coordinator; (e) 
classroom teacher of high 
school. 

2. Discuss with parents the of- 
ferings of the high school. 


3. Discuss with parents the per- 
sonal requirements for each 
course. 

4. Discuss with parents the 
scholastic rating of the school. 

5. What may the parents do to 

prepare their children for high 
school: 
(a) Encourage pupils; (b) 
present opportunity to de- 
velop talent; (c) develop 
traits expressed I-B-3. 

6. Social hour thus giving high 
school teachers opportunity 
to meet and talk with the 
prospective patrons. 


F. Elementary principals’ records 
to high school. 

1. List of pupils to enter high 
school with recommendations 
of course to be taken, etc. 

2. A complete case study of each 

seventh grade child to be sent 
to high school with all rec- 
ords on each pupil: 
(a) Counseling of pupil 
should be done by elementary 
teachers in spring so that 
pupil will enter course best 
suited for him in fall or re- 
main for another year to se- 
cure required fundamentals 
for definite courses. 

3. Special cases cited. 


II. Fall and Winter Program. 
A. Classification in High School. 
1. Guidance into right courses 

with help of seventh grade 
recommendations: 
(a) Conferences with home- 
room teachers and coordina- 
tors. 
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B. Orientation. 
C. Follow-up of first year pupils 

in high school. 

1. Conferences: 
(a) Adjustment—classes ior 
teachers may be changed 
when advisable. 

2. Checks on grades: 
(a) Conferences; (b) notes 
home to parents of any pupil 
failing a class; (c) at end of 
first term—all grades of first 
year pupils in high school 
back to elementary school 
from which they came. 

3. Filing system for first year 
high school pupils: 
(a) All records kept in office 
of coordinator. (1) All 
schedules of newly entered 
pupils made by ‘coordinator. 
(b) Files on all first year pu- 
pils kept according to: (1) 
Schedule card—grades record- 
ed on back each month for 
ready reference; (2) home- 
room; (3) elementary school 
attended; (4) all conferences. 
(a) Any teacher having a 
conference with a pupil writes 
it up and files it; (5) home 
visitation. (a) Any teacher 
visiting a pupil writes it up 
and files it; (6) Drop out. 


(a) Date leaving; (b) rea- 
son. 

D. Check with elementary princi- 
pals. 


1. Seventh grade pupils who did 
not enter high school: 
(a) A complete checkup to 
find where each pupil is who 


did not enter high school and 
why he did not enter high 
school. 

2. Check for any missing infor- 
mation on pupils entering 
high school. 

3. Names of pupils with courses 
chosen sent to elementary 
principals for comment. 

E. Meeting of coordinator with 
teachers of first year pupils. 

1. Meeting held weekly. 

2. Problems discussed: 

(a) Exchange of ideas; (b) 
grading systems— how to 
evaluate; (c) discipline; (d) 
general teaching procedure; 
(e) routine—especially need- 
ed for new teachers; (f) co- 
ordinator is go-between for 
principal and teachers. 

3. Inter-Observation among 
teachers of first year pupils: 
(a) Visit one class in own 
field: (b) visit out of field 
but in class where another 
teacher is teaching pupils 
whom that teacher also 
teaches. 

F. Meeting of coordinators of 
county with supervisor. 

1. Discuss general problems. 

2. Exchange of ideas. 

G. Meeting of teachers and first 
year pupils with seventh grade 
teachers. 

1. General weaknesses of pupils 
that year. 

2. Discussion as to what may be 
done to improve pupils enter- 
ing high school. 





H. Home Visitation. 

I. Special classes, where necessary. 

III. Spring program with regard to 
preparing first year pupils for 
second year of high school. 

A. Preparing for ninth grade. 

1. Courses to be taken: 

(a) Changes to be made 
where desirable. 

B. Tests desirable. 

1. I. Q. 

2. Personality. 

3. Achievement. 

C. Failures. 

1. Cause. 

2. Remedy: 

(a) Adjustment made in 
order to keep pupil in school. 

D. Records. 

1. Permanent record: 

(a) Complete in every detail 
—(1) Checked by Coordi- 
nator before being filed. 

2. Individual difference sheet— 
(a) Complete case study on 
each pupil. 

IV. Recommendations. 

A. Have pupils entering school 
for first time come a day ahead 
of upper classes. 

B. More time for home visitation. 


C. More time for observation in 
seventh grade classes by teach- 
ers of first year high school 
pupils. 

D. Promotion of all pupils in 
spring and organization of 
school for following year. 

E. Teachers to be on duty at 
school for at least two days be- 
fore the pupils are enrolled. 


Freshman Orientation Program in Action 


EALIZING that the initial 
R freshmen days make a last- 
ing impression on the new 
student and feeling the need for a 
purposeful and unified program in 
orientation the Mount Vernon 
High School opened its doors for 
freshmen on September 9, 1942, 
with the following points of orien- 
tation in mind: 
(1) to make the change to high 
school easier, 
(2) to enable the students to en- 
joy fully the period of life in 
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OLIVE SCOTT THOMPSON 
Director of Guidance, Mt. Vernon High School 


which they are living, 

(3) to offer challenge to individ- 
uals and at the same time to 
afford a certain amount of 
satisfaction with oneself in 
one’s present position. 

(4) to afford opportunities for 
students to become acquainted 
and to appreciate each other, 

(5) to strengthen the link be- 
tween feeder schools, the 
community, the parents, the 
high school, and the student, 

(6) to challenge the student to 


do his own thinking, under 
the guidance of competent 
leaders, 

(7) to stimulate serious thought 
on opportunities and chan- 
nels of adjustment, 

(8) to awaken the consciousness 
of the opportunities of self- 
government and to establish 
the desire for ethical con- 
duct and fair play. 

Early in the spring of 1942, all 
the contributing elementary schools 
were visited by the director of 
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guidance and the freshmen coordi- 
nator. The purpose of these visits 
was to meet the faculty and stu- 
dents and to establish friendly re- 
lationships between the individuals 
and the school. Permanent records 
were examined and _ conferences 
were held regarding individuals. 
Each prospective freshman was in- 
terviewed to discover his interests 
and to give him an opportunity 
to ask questions about high school. 
Mimeographed sheets, containing 
information regarding Required, 
Elective, Vocational, and Academic 
subjects were presented to the 
pupils and they were allowed to 
study them and encouraged to ask 
questions. 

During the individual confer- 
ences, each pupil was encouraged 
to talk freely about his interests 
and then was allowed, under the 
guidance of the counselor, to reg- 
ister in the course for which he 
was believed in the light of his 
interest and ability to be best fitted. 
At the same time he was made to 
understand that such registration 
was not an indication that he 
should necessarily pursue the se- 
lected course if, at a later date, it 
became evident that his interests 
and opportunities lay in a different 
field. He was informed of the 
counseling facilities at the high 
school and urged to avail himself 
of them at any time. 

Later in the spring, all seventh 
grade pupils were invited to at- 
tend high school for an entire day. 
The high school freshmen were 
granted a holiday to make room 
for the reception. A committee 
of freshmen, retained as guides for 
the occasion, conducted the guests 
on a tour of the building and then 
assisted them in meeting a full 
freshman schedule for the day. 

An effort was made by the en- 
tire student body and faculty to 
create a friendly spirit and to make 
each person feel that this was his 
school. 

With the opening of school this 
fall, the orientation program was 
carried forward in a planned, for- 
mal manner for a period of three 
weeks. At the end of the first week 
the freshmen held a little get-to- 
gether. [hey marched from the 
building to the football field, and 
there staged a rally and were led 
in get-acquainted songs and games 
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by the gym teachers. They had 
lunch on the bleachers and were 
encouraged through games and 
songs ““ITo Meet Their Neigh- 
bors.”’ 

The second week, they met for 
one period each day with the fol- 
lowing program: 

Monday—greeting by the prin- 
cipal and introduction of all fresh- 
men teachers, counselors, and di- 
rector of guidance. The greeting 
from the students was brought by 
the president of the study body. 
The end of the period was given 
over to discussion of group prob- 
lems and answering any questions 
that arose in the minds of indi- 
viduals. 

Tuesday—members of the Stu- 
dent Government presented the 
hand books and set forth the 
achievements, hopes, and ideals of 
that organization. A class song 
was written and given to the class. 

Wednesday—the first part of 
the period was set aside for a sym- 
posium on freshmen problems. At 
this time a rather full discussion 
was made of treatment of ab- 
sentees, class leave, school leave, 
execution and receipt of telephone 
calls, disciplinary problems, and 
guidance and counseling facilities. 
The latter part of the period was 
turned into a pep meeting, in 
which school songs and yells were 
learned, and a general feeling of 
““belonging’’ was encouraged. 

Thursday—the Orientation pe- 
riod was given over to representa- 
tives from the different clubs and 
organizations. Club members 
from the upper classes gave ex- 
hibits and short talks about their 
clubs and the- opportunities of- 
fered to freshmen in each. 

Friday—freshmen met in their 
home rooms, and under the direc- 
tion of home room teachers were 
led into the nomination of class 
officers. These candidates’ names 
were posted in each room and stu- 
dents were encouraged to get ac- 
quainted with them in order that 
they might cast an intelligent bal- 
lot in the elections of the coming 
week. 

During the third week, class elec- 
tions were held and home room 
organizations got under way. Since 
probably the most responsible po- 
sitions in the class are those con- 
nected with student government, a 


great deal of time in home room 
periods was given over to the dis- 
cussion of such positions and to 
the qualifications of persons aspir- 
ing to them. Home room repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative De- 
partment of the Student Govern- 
ment were nominated and elected 
in the individual rooms. Later in 
the week, after full discussion of 
the duties and responsibilities of 
the people on the Judicial Depart- 
ment a class meeting was held in 
which the Freshmen Judicial mem- 
ber was nominated. The election 
was held later. 

Under the direction of the libra- 
rian, a program of Library Orien- 
tation was worked out to include: 
(1) the teaching of citizenship in 

the library, 
(2) the purpose of the library, 
(3) the use of the library, 
(4) the arrangement of books, 
(5) classification of books, 
(6) the card catalogue, 
(7) the calling of special atten- 


tion to reference books, 
World Almanac and Diction- 
ary. 


Problems on library work were 
set up and worked out, the writ- 
ten work for which was used and 
checked through the English classes. 

For the opening of the foot- 
ball sason, freshmen were led in 
staging a rally in which the squad 
was present and the cheer leaders 
gave special attention to the fresh- 
men cheering section. 

There is a plan of the school 
to arrange a trip for all freshmen 
through the Mount Vernon Estate. 
Due to the shortage in transpor- 
tation, and to the fortunate loca- 
tion of the school, it is the plan 
that the class in a body will hike 
the one and one-half mile to the 
historical estate from which the 
school received its name. This 
day of visitation is scheduled for 
Columbus Day this year, and each 
year hereafter. The class of '46 
expects to establish this trip on 
this regular date as a precedent and 
tradition in the school. 

All teachers of freshmen are en- 
couraged to continue the Orienta- 
tion program in home room periods 
and the plan of the coordinator is 
that the orientation of the class is 
to move forward through the year 
as the main part of the guidance 
program of freshmen. 
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What Is Sociology? 


LELAND B. TATE 
In Charge of Rural Sociology Teaching, Virginia Tech, Blacksburg 


are often misleading be- 

cause the average person 
thinks of it as a mere study of so- 
cial problems. This is only one 
phase of sociology. Just as the 
medical doctor must know the nor- 
mal structure and functioning of 
the human body so must we know 
the normal structure and function- 
ing of society, as well as its social 
ills. The cells of society are the 
various groups which compose it; 
therefore, human groups are the 
real units of study in sociology. In 
other words, sociology is a study 
of the structure and functioning 
of all types of groups which are a 
part of the web of relationships 
we call society. By type, the va- 
rious human groups include: (1) 
kinship groups, such as families, 
tribes and races; (2) locality 
groups, such as_ neighborhoods, 
communities, and regions; and (3) 
special interest groups, such as in- 
formal gatherings, clubs, and or- 
ganizations. 

Sociologists are particularly in- 
terested in the structure and func- 
tioning of these various forms of 
human interaction. 

The word, “‘sociology’’, is a 
combination of the Latin word 
“‘associate’’ and _ the 


Do ofen of sociology 


meaning 
Greek word meaning ‘‘science’’. 
Therefore, sociology is literally 


“the science of associates’, or the 
study of people in their group re- 
lationships. A group is simply 
two or more persons in association. 
A science is briefly a body of classi- 
fied, systematized and tested 
knowledge, with a special point of 
view. 

Compared with some of the 
older sciences, sociology is rela- 
tively new, but it is much older 
than many people suppose. It has 
been over 100 years since the word, 
“sociology’’, was invented by 
Auguste Comte, a Frenchman. It 
has been 88 years since the first 
two books entitled sociologies were 
written by Henry Hughes of Mis- 
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sissippi and George Fitzhugh of 
Virginia. It has been 50 years 
since the first exclusive department 
of general sociology was estab- 
lished at the University of Chi- 
cago, and 25 years since the begin- 
ning of the first separate depart- 
ment of rural sociology at Cornell 
University. 

One purpose of sociology is to 
give us a better understanding of 
our social world —to make us 
more at home in the world of 
men; to help us see what is going 
on about us; to make a detailed 
analysis of social structure and 
functioning, which are so often su- 
perficially familiar. “The average 
person has a vague sense of belong- 
ing to a place, but rarely an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the place, its 
people, and their interrelations; he 
feels much, but knows relatively 
little. When studied with vigor, 
sociology gives us a more intelli- 
gent comprehension of our social 
order, and a knowledge of ways by 
which we may more adequately 
control it and fit it to our needs. 

Rural sociology is simply the 
sociology of rural life, or the study 
of groups of people located in rural 
areas. Rural areas contain, by U. S. 
Census definition, mainly two 
kinds of people: (1) country peo- 
ple, whether farmers or non-farm- 
ers, and (2) small-town people in 
various unincorporated settlements, 
and in the incorporated villages 
or towns having less than 2,500 
persons. 

On this basis, two-thirds of 
Virginia’s people are rural! It ap- 
pears that the study of rural 
groups—the major units of Vir- 
ginia society—is of basic impor- 
tance for a real understanding of 
Virginia. The same might be said 
for the world at large, since rural 
life is predominant in other states 
and many countries. 

Basic sociology, from my view- 
point, includes a study of the fol- 
lowing fourfold things: 

(1) People or Population: Com- 








ponent Parts of Human 

Groups. 

1. Number and distibution. 

2. Composition and charac- 
teristics. 

3. Vital processes: Births, 
marriages and deaths. 

4. Migration. 

(2) Human Groups, by Type: 
Forms of Social Structure. 
1. Kinship groups: families, 

tribes and races. 

2. Locality groups: neigh- 
borhoods, communities 
and regions. 

3. Interest groups: gather- 
ings, clubs, and organiza- 
tions. 

(3) Group Processes: Human In- 
teraction or Changing Rela- 
tionships. 

1. Association or coopera- 
tion: steps toward unity. 
Contact, accommodation, 
acculturation, etc. 

2. Dissociation or opposi- 
tion: steps away from 
unity. Contact, intoler- 
ance, conflict, etc. 


(4) Group Products: Mainly a 
Social Heritage. 
1. Culture: cumulative crea- 
tions of mankind. 

a. Material: tools, ma- 

chines, homes, etc. 

b. Non-material: 
thought and action 
systems. Beliefs, at- 
titudes, superstitions, 
standards, customs, 
folkways, mores, in- 
stitutions. 

c. Maladjustments. 

d. Social controls: for- 
mal and informal. 


2. Human _ nature: our 
group nature added to 
the biological. 

General sociology courses do 


not necessarily follow this outline, 
but most of them cover the subject 
matter it contains. Special courses 
deal with various phases of socio- 
logical content, such as population 
trends, family relationships, com- 
munity development, etc. These 
have multiplied many fold since 
the first general course was given 
at Yale University in 1876. 

Sociology is a social science with 
increasing usefulness for a world 
which knows “‘too little, too late”’ 
about human relations. 
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How Teachers Resist Nazis 


in Norway and Holland 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
Director, Information and Radio Service, U.S. Office of Education 


HAT has happened to 
W exes in conquered coun- 

tries? Have they resisted 
the Nazis? Have they defended 
the pupil’s right to access to the 
truth? What has happened to 
schools? How have teachers re- 
acted under persecution? 

Now and then scraps of answers 
to these questions have appeared 
in dispatches. Following is the 
first summary based on official 
sources of information on what 
has happened in two countries, 
Norway and Holland. 

In a Nazi-dominated Europe 
the Norwegians and the Dutch 
were to have special positions. Be- 
cause they are undeniable ‘‘Nor- 
dics,’” they were destined—along 
with the Danes and Swedes—to 
reinforce the “‘master race.’’ The 
completely devastating methods 
used against Polish and Czech 
schools have thus far been spared 
the “‘Nordic’’ countries, and most 
of the repressive measures against 
them have been carried out through 
native Nazi quislings. But Dutch 
and Norwegian teachers have not 
taken kindly to attempts to purge 
them of ‘‘Jewish-democratic non- 
sense.”’ 

The ruthless vigilance of the 
Nazis and their Dutch henchmen 
over the Netherlands schools has 
forced loyal Dutch teachers to 
utilize underground methods of 
resistance. An underground pam- 
phlet, Our Child in Danger, pays 
moving tribute to the ideal of 
democratic education. 

“One thing should be clear to 
every Dutchman — that the char- 
acter of our nation and the strength 
of our people are also dependent 
upon the school, what is taught 
within it, how it is taught, and by 
whom. Our children spend the 
greater part of their youth in 
school; no one can be indifferent 
to the spirit that rules them. The 
stories taught in the first form be- 
come the history teaching of later 
years. Then even our children will 
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have to decide for themselves 
whether victory will come to free- 
dom of conscience and religious 
conviction, to tolerance and respect 
of everyone’s rights; or whether 
brute force will win. Guided by 
their teachers they will have to 
choose between William of 
Orange, Rembrandt, Vondel, or 
Hitler, Goebbels, Rosenberg, and 
Mussert. 


“Indeed who has youth holds 
the future. And who guides the 
education has the youth. National 
Socialism is just as convinced of 
this truth as we and, alas, perhaps 
more so. Neither the press nor the 
radio, the hoarse shouts of Hitler 
or the babbling of Seyss-Inquart 
and the hypocritical cackling of 
Mussert and his acolytes can possi- 
bly reduce the Netherlands people 
to slavery and submission as long 
as the echo of William the Silent 
is heard in our schools: “With the 
Lord of Lords I have made a cove- 
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nant. 


Thousand Hostages Seized 

Today the spirit of Dutch 
teachers is pitted against the sav- 
agery of increasingly severe repri- 
sals by the Nazis. Over a thousand 
hostages seized in the second week 
of August were taken from the 
ranks of Dutch intellectuals — 
teachers, professors, lawyers, doc- 
tors, scientists» The Dutch teach- 
ers have found their position as 
“Nordics” to offer them no protec- 
tion against the ruthless measures 
taken against the brave Czechs and 
Poles. 

An old national song of Nor- 
way proclaims: ‘‘Every child’s 
soul we unfold is another province 
added to the country.’’ On this 
basis the conquered Norwegian 
domain continues to expand, for in 
no other country have the Nazis 
and the quislings been so baffled in 
their efforts to suppress free edu- 
cation. 

On February 3, 1942, Vidkun 
Quisling published a series of de- 
crees designed to complete the 





Nazification of the Norwegian peo- 
ple. Two of these decrees were 
aimed at the school system. They 
first required all Norwegian chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and 
eighteen to join the Ungdomsfylk- 
ing, an organization modeled upon 
the Hitler Youth. The other pre- 
scribed obligatory membership for 
all teachers in the Norges Laerer- 
samband, a Quisling teachers’ 
group. 

Nazis Closed All Schools 

Over 9,000 out of a possible 
10,500 teachers refused to join the 
Laerersamband and expressed bit- 
ter opposition to the Nazification 
of the youth. The Nazis closed 
all the schools in March, under 
the pretext of a fuel shortage. Pay 
checks were withheld for all teach- 
ers who refused to join up, and on 
March 28 they were dismissed. 
These measures did not undermine 
the determination of the teachers 
to resist, but so great was their 
concern over the fate of their pupils 
that they offered to teach without 
pay if they could do so without 
joining the Laerersamband. The 
Nazi's reply was a reign of terror 
directed against 2,000 teachers who 
had been arrested in February and 
March. 

In concentration camps at 
Grinim and Jorstadmoen the vic- 
tims were treated with great bru- 
tality. On April 12 five hundred 
teachers at Jorstadmoen were 
packed into cattle cars in a stand- 
ing position and sent to Trond- 
heim. At Trondheim they were 
driven into the hold of an ancient 
steamer, the Skyaerstad, where 
they were so tightly packed to- 
gether that it was impossible for 
them to lie down. 

In spite of the protests of the 
people of Trondheim, the Skyaer- 
stad sailed on a two week voyage 
to Kirkenes at three o'clock in the 
morning of April 15. At Bod, 
the Germans finally permitted two 
representatives of the Red Cross to 
come aboard and inspect the ship; 
they described the conditions in 
the fetid hold as ‘‘very bad.’’ Ap- 
proximately one hundred teachers 
were ill. Nine who suffered from 
pneumonia, cerebral hemorrhages, 
and insanity induced by their pri- 
vations, were at length taken 
ashore. At Kirkenes, in the Arctic 
Circle, the survivors were put to 
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work building an airdrome with 
Russian war prisoners. 

Other ships have followed the 
route of the Skyjaerstad. At least 
2,000 Norwegian teachers still toil 
in prison camps from Oslo to the 
far north. And yet the teachers 
who remain free have not given in. 
When Quisling ordered the schools 
reopened on May 1, he withdrew 
the previous demand that all teach- 
ers who had not joined the Laerer- 
samband should be dismissed, but 
stated that teachers resuming their 


duties would automatically be con- 
sidered members. Even this evasion 
the loyal teachers would not per- 
mit. hey opened their classes by 
reading again the original declara- 
tion in which they had proclaimed 
their independence of the Laerer- 
samband. ‘There are today grow- 
ing signs that the Nazis are at- 
tempting to precipitate the issue 
once more, but the opening rounds 
of the battle have clearly been won 
by the democratic teachers of 
Norway. 


The Navy Needs Trained Men 


Lr. CHares L. Kessler 
Officer in Charge of Naval Recruiting in the State of Virginia 


HE present emergency has 
| brought about tremendous 
expansion of Naval facilities 
—ships, bases, planes, and war im- 
plements of all kinds. Every new 
ship, base, and plane are equipped 
with intricate machinery which 
can be operated only by trained 
men, specialists in their field—and 
maintained by specialists. This has 
created an immediate demand for 
thousands of trained men to take 
over the responsibility of operating 
and maintaining the great mass of 
machinery and equipment which is 
being commissioned daily by the 
Navy. The job of training these 
men has already reached the stage 
where it is an extremely important 
job, and as the demand for trained 
men increases the job is becoming 
increasingly important. The pres- 
sure thus created can be relieved to 
a great extent if the Navy could 
get men who have received funda- 
mental instruction and who are on 
their way to becoming specialists. 
These men can step right in and 
complete their training with a 
minimum of effort and time. 


Training in the Navy 


The United States Navy oper- 
ates the largest Vocational Educa- 
tion school in the world, offering 
a young man the opportunity to 
qualify for one or more of 49 dif- 
ferent trades and professions. 
When the fundamental skills and 
learning have been completed in 
the high school a boy can enter 
the Navy and strike for any school 
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of his choice. The instruction re- 
ceived in the classroom and shops 
will not only practically assure him 
of the opportunity of entering one 
of the trade schools but also will 
speed up the process of training, 
as well as make a more useful man 
to his country. 

Every man wants a trade or pro- 
fession by which he may earn a 
living and take his place in society 
as a contributing factor to the 
good of the world. This same 
thought is carried into the Naval 
Service on the basis that every 
sailor wants to become a specialist 
in order to contribute more to the 
operation of the Fleet and in order 
to gain a higher rating with more 
pay. Not only that, but every 
man in the Navy thinks of the 
day when he will conclude his 
service to his country and return 
to civilian life, and he wants to be 
assured that he will have the train- 
ing necessary to earn a good living 
for himself and his loved ones. 
With this in mind he enters one 
of the 49 trade schools for training 
as an electrician, machinist, radio 
man, pharmacist mate, hospital 
technician, carpenter, typist, ste- 
nographer, and many other trades 
too numerous to list. 

When a man has finished his 
basic training in a modern up-to- 
date Naval training Base, he is of- 
fered a series of aptitude tests 
which will indicate his ability to 
learn the trade he prefers. If he 
passes this test with sufficient indi- 
cation of ability, and there is an 





available opening in the school of 
his choice, this man will be trans- 
ferred to the Navy’s school to 
learn under competent, thorough 
Navy instructors who will direct 
him in the use of the tools of his 
trade and guide him in becoming a 
specialist. Aboard ship, at sea, and 
in the Navy Yards and bases, the 
men are able to put this instruc- 
tion to practical use and thereby 
become proficient in their trade. 
The more aptitude a man shows, 
the faster he learns, and the more 
efficiently he does his work, the 
higher he will rise in rating and 
pay. All the men are aware of the 
fact that as they rise in rating and 
pay in the Navy they are also bet- 
ter qualifying themselves to get a 
good job when they return to civil 
life. 
The Navy as a Career 

Not all the men expect to leave 
the Navy at the completion of 
their period of enlistment or at the 
end of the war. To many thou- 
sands of the men who learn from 
firsthand information the advan- 
tages of staying in the service, the 
Navy is a career. After 20 years 
in the Navy a man can retire—in 
the event he enlisted when he was 
17—at the age of 37 with more 
than 50 per cent of his base pay. 
At this age he could easily secure 
a good job in civilian life and sup- 
plement his pension. In _ other 
words, a Career Man in the Navy 
is in reality going to school for 20 
years, while receiving excellent pay, 
and when he returns to civilian 
life he gets a job on the basis of 
training received in the Navy. In 
addition, he receives the best of 
medical and dental care free as well 
as excellent physical training, and 
good food. It is a great relief to 
any man to know that after the 
brief span of 20 years he will re- 
ceive a pension for life and at the 
same time be a specialist in some 
trade, able to demand a good job. 

There is no better choice a man 
can make than joining the Navy 
and serving his country by doing 
the job for which he is best quali- 
fied. The slogan “Continue Your 
Education In the Navy”’ carries an 
important message to the young 
men in the United States in these 
days of indecision and confusion 
regarding their future. 
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Thebes named by its Kingly 
builder ‘“The Dispensary of The 
Soul’’ were the glories of their 
periods and are still known to us 
by the grandeur of their ruins and 
their relics. 

Then came the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the Saracens and Byzantines, 
and other great nations who 
marked the highest development of 
their civilizations by the greatest 
collections of books and by the 
temples of culture in which they 
were housed. Each race in its rude 
early stages of development has 
both despised and admired learn- 
ing, and destroyed or captured and 
carried away the writings of the 
conquered countries. In the suc- 
ceeding cycles of mastery, the de- 
struction of priceless accumulations 
of books was appalling, but the 
torch of learning was passed along 
through what was preserved, and 
the vanquished conquered the con- 
querors by the invincible and gen- 
tle weapons of recorded thought. 


The Im 





(Continued from page 141) 


The seeds of civilization were 
thus transmitted from age to age 
and had their successive flowerings 
in many climes and lands. On 
cave wall and clay tablet, on papy- 
rus and palimpsest and parchment 
and paper were preserved the story 
of the rise and fall of kingdoms 
and the record of the undying as- 
pirations of the human spirit. In 
dark ages when the beasts of ig- 
norance and brute force seemed to 
dominate the world, the scholar 
and priest in crypt and cloister pro- 
tected and preserved these written 
treasures and when reason resumed 
its sway men sought them out and 
they multiplied and invigorated 
each dawning era of progress. 


The civilization of today has a 
greater debt to books than any 
other, and makes greater use of 
them. Libraries are in greater 
abundance. We have the largest 
libraries the world has ever known. 
They contain the treasures of all 


Christmas in a Democratic School 


(Continued from page 153) 


also lent valuable accessories 
of wearing apparel for the 
actors. 

6. The principal called special 

planning meetings, and of- 

fered help in every way. 

The supervising principal 

spoke briefly to the children 

after the program. 

8. The janitor helped the chil- 
dren with stage settings and 
decorating, besides volunteer- 
ing much other help before 
and after the play. 


NSN 


The community was likewise 
kind and generous in offering as- 
sistance: 

1. Several parents assisted in get- 
ting the children ready for 
the play. 

2. Many parents provided old 
curtains, sacks and other 
‘odds and ends’’ to be used 
for costumes. 

3. Several persons, not connected 
with the school in any way, 
very kindly sent articles to 
be used in furnishing the 
stage. 
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4. A church in the town gra- 
ciously lent some costumes. 

5. And Rose’s 5 and 10 cent 
store was indeed generous 
and cooperative, as it lent 
lambs, out of the store, to be 
used by the shepherds. 


Final outcomes realized: 

A closer relationship and un- 
derstanding between school and 
community, brought about 
through sharing. 

Thus a definite feeling of unity 
in the school was felt. Outcomes 
were: new friendships formed, a 
better understanding between 
pupils of different ages developed; 
teachers and pupils worked more 
harmonously, and in closer rela- 
tionship than before this time; the 
community understood the school’s 
program and purposes more clear- 
ly and sympathetically. The 


pupils, the teachers, and the com- 
munity realized and appreciated 
how dependent all are upon the 
others, and the value of each to 
the other in any worth-while ac- 
tivities. 





portance of Libraries 


ages. The British Museum and 
our own Library of Congress are 
the depositories of original works 
from every period and land, as 
well as of copies of papers, pamph- 
lets and books covering the entire 
range of human thought and ac- 
tion. Every state and city and al- 
most every town, all professional 
and scientific and business organi- 
zations have their libraries. Each 
citizen, each child, each member of 
an organized occupational group 
have access to them. They serve as 
reservoirs of knowledge and as 
tools of the trade. They bring us 
beauty and imagination and ro- 
mance. They are our most valu- 
able heritage. They are the warp 
and woof of our civilization bind- 
ing together the pattern of the 
past, the present and the future. 
Through man’s desire to perpetu- 
ate himself by written expression, 
there is achieved a continuity of 
the human race endless as the age 
of man. 


During that entire day the spirit 
of Christmas was truly evident 
and keenly felt by the players, the 
school, and the visitors. 


Extended School 
Services for Children 
of Working Mothers 


(Continued from page 154) 


School guidance divisions, teach- 
ers of homemaking, and parent 
education personnel can make im- 
portant contributions here. 

2. A training program for per- 
sons interested in helping with 
these all-day school services either 
on a volunteer or paid basis. 

Although the schools should 
provide leadership, the coopera- 
tion of many different organized 
groups is essential to a successful 
program of these types. Eventual- 
ly the cooperation of church 
groups, family welfare organiza- 
tions, children’s agencies, parent- 
teacher associations, recreational 
agencies, farm and labor organiza- 
tions, professional men’s and wo- 
men’s organizations and local de- 
fense councils should be secured. 
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Southeastern Re- The third South- 
gional Conference eastern Regional 

Conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association is 
to be held at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Virginia, on December 28-29, 1942. Ar- 
rangements are being made by Mary 
De Long, of Roanoke, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Virginia Educaion Association, and 
Margery Alexander, of Charlotte, N. C., 
southeastern regional director. 

At the first general session at eight 
o'clock, Monday night, Harold H. 
Blanchard, of South Bend, Indiana, 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA, will bring 
greetings. Dr. Ralph McDonald, of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, will give the keynote address on 
the theme of the conference—“The Re- 
sponsibility of Education to the Chil- 
dren of a Nation at War.” 

On the second day there will be a 
breakfast for organization leaders, fol- 
lowed by a second general session at 
which Katy V. Anthony, of Richmond, 
Virginia, will preside. Frances Jelinek, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, chairman of 
the NEA Tenure Committee and out- 
standing classroom teacher leader, will 
be the guest speaker. 


At eleven o’clock the five discussion 
groups will consider the following 
topics: 

1. How to Make the Department of 

C'assroom Teachers More Effective. 

2. Work and Programs of State Com- 
missions for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education. 

3. Are Schools Meeting the Needs of 
the Children Today? 

4. How to Adapt School Public Re- 
lations Programs to Insure the 
Welfare of the Children and the 
Nation. 

5. Work and Program of the Legis- 
lative Commission. 

This will be followed by a luncheon 
at which each chairman will give a 
four-minute report reviewing the high- 
lights of his discussion group. 

Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, of New York 
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University, New York City, will speak 
after these reports. His subject is “De- 
fending Democracy through Educa- 
tion”. 

The roundtable discussion groups 
will be featured in the afternoon. They 
will consider the following: 

1, The Teacher and the Community. 

2. The Work and Program of the 

Southern States Work Conference. 

Financing Education During the 

War. 

4. What the Schools Are Doing and 
Can Do to Advance the War Ef- 
fort. 

The conference will close with a gen- 
eral session. A. C. Flora, of Columbia, 
S. C., president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will be the princi- 
pal speaker. His address “The Role of 
the Teacher in the War Effort” will 
be the highlight of the conference. 
Marguerite Morse, of Clearwater, Flor- 
ida, vice president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
will preside at this meeting. 
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MISS MARY HOWISON 


Dinner Honoring A dinner honor- 
Miss Mary Howison ing Miss Mary 

Scott Howison 
was given at Williamsburg Lodge on 
November 20. This dinner was prompted 
by her resignation from Matthew 
Whaley School. She plans to retire 
after forty-five years of distinguished 
service as teacher and administrator. 


AND PERSONALITIES 
TEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


The banquet was an expression of 
love and appreciation of her co-work- 
ers, former pupils, the school board, 
and the College of William and Mary, 
for her priceless contribution to sec- 
ondary education in Virginia. 

Mildred Matier served as toast mis- 
tress. Rawls Byrd, superintendent of 
public schools of Williamsburg, wel- 
comed the guests and paid high tribute 
to the guest of honor. P. R. Wilford 
represented the school board; Dean K. 
J. Hoke, the College of William and 
Mary; Eunice Hall, the Matthew 
Whaley Teachers Association; and one 
pupil from each of the high school 
grades was chosen to speak for his 
respective groups and organizations. 

Dr. Hoke emphasized that Miss How- 
ison was a teacher who recognized peo- 
ple’s efforts, maintained high ideals, 
and was enthusiastic and optomistic. 
The pupil representatives expressed 
deep regret at losing a fine teacher, 
and paid high tribute to her pleasing 
and inspiring personality, interest in 
pupils, and her ever-comforting help to 
pupils in times of difficulty. 

Miss Howison was one of the three 
teachers who came to Matthew Whaley 
in 1925 at a time when secondary edu- 
cation was struggling to find a perma- 
nent place in Virginia’s educational 
program. Dr. Hoke emphasized that 
her courage, foresight, and training 
had enabled her to make a priceless 
contribution to the new educational 
movement in Virginia which was partly 
pioneered at Matthew Whaley School 
and the College of William and Mary. 

At the close of the dinner, Miss 
Howison was presented with a beauti- 
ful silver server by Austin Wright, 
president of the senior class on behalf 
of the Matthew Whaley student body. 


In commemora- 
tion of the dis- 
tinguished serv- 
ices of James Hurst, the Norfolk 
County Teachers Association adopted 
the following resolutions on his death: 

With affection and esteem we, the 
members of the Norfolk County Teach- 


In Commemoration 
of James Hurst 
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ers Association, wish to express our 
appreciation for the character and 
work of James Hurst, our beloved 
Superintendent. 

For twenty-five years, Mr. Hurst, a 
Christian gentleman, served his com- 
munity as an educator. Rarely can 
there be found a man more sincere 
in his purpose in life and more 
faithful about seeing it accomplished. 
He came to us during the extremely 
trying and critical time of the first 
World War. With high moral cour- 
age and profound devotion to duty 
he set himself about the difficult task 
of establishing a sound and efficient 
school system for the children and 
people whom he served. During an 
even more confusing time, he left us, 
having successfully achieved in our 
estimation a school system unsurpassed 
in Virginia. 

We who worked with him shall 
keenly miss his kindly advice and 
capable leadership. He was our friend, 
serious in regard to his duties and 
ours, but always pleasant and con- 
genial. Strangers, finding him easy to 
approach, envied us who had the privi- 
lege of teaching under his supervision. 
We find it sad to relinquish a kindly 
employer, sadder to give up a friend. 
A lover of his State, church, home, 
work, and fellow-workers, he made a 
lasting impression upon us. 

He was devoted to children and they 
will greatly feel their loss for he con- 
tinually worked for their welfare and 
safety and gave them always the ex- 
ample of a courteous gentleman. 

We pay homage to him for his in- 
tegrity, his loyalty to his profession 
and his community; and for his abil- 
ity as a leader and administrator, we 
shall ever be mindful of his great con- 
tribution to education in Norfolk 
County and in this great Common- 
wealth. 

No man could more truthfully have 
said of himself, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.” 

Be it therefore resolved: That in 
the death of Mr. Hurst we have lost 
a valuable friend, and that we extend 
our sympathy to his family with whom 
we too grieve. 

The resolutions were prepared by a 
Committee consisting of: H. C. Barnes, 
Chairman, Mabel Kiracofe, Mary Craig, 
Elizabeth Duke, Catherine Harding, 
Grace Cannon, and Ruth Haverty. 


Amendment The following statement 
Proposed is being considered as 

an amendment of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers: 
“The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the V. E. A. wishes to elect in 
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one year a chairman of the college 
group of teachers and a chairman of 
the Secondary group of teachers; and, 
in the following year the association 
wishes to elect a chairman of the gram- 
mar grade group of teachers and a 
chairman of the Primary group of 
teachers.” 


Science Talent High school princi- 
Search Opens pals and teachers to- 

day are invited to 
take part in a nation-wide search 
among the country’s 1,650,000 high 
school seniors for the 40 most talented 
young scientists of that age in Amer- 
ica. 

The 40 are to be singled out for 
special honors and opportunities in- 
cluding attendance at a five-day Sci- 
ence Talent Institute at Washington 
next February, and up to $14,000 in 
scholarships. 

The invitation to teachers has been 
sent to the nation’s high schools by 
Science Clubs of America, an organi- 
zation fostered by Science Service. 
The Science Talent Search, second to 
be held, is made financially possible 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, which will award 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships to 
at least 10, and possibly 40, of the 
young scientists of the future. 

The Science Talent Search is open 
alike to boys and girls who are seniors 
in high school. Students will take a 
special science aptitude test under 
supervision of school officials in their 
home communities between December 
4 and 28. Forty of the contestants who 
pass the aptitude test, and qualify on 
the basis of scholarship and other rec- 
ords, will be named delegates to at- 
tend the five-day Science Talent In- 


stitute, February 21-25, in Washington. 
During the Institute they will com- 
pete in final examinations for the 
scholarships. 

These examinatons will result in the 
awarding of eight four-year Westing- 
house Science Scholarships of $400 
each and two four-year Westinghouse 
Science Grand Scholarships of $2,400 
each, worth $600 per year. One boy 
and one girl will be selected as win- 
ners of the Grand Scholarships. 

Objectives of the Science Talent 
Search are: 

1. To discover and foster the educa- 
tion of boys and girls whose scientific 
skill, talent and ability indicate po- 
tential creative originality and war- 
rant scholarships for their develop- 
ment. 

2. To focus the attention of large 
numbers of scientifically gifted youths 
on the need for perfecting scientific 
research skill and knowledge so that 
they can increase their capacity for 
contributing to the task of winning 
the war and the peace to follow. 

3. To help make the American pub- 
lic aware of the role of science in the 
war and in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 


Resolutions on The South Norfolk 
Death Nonie Price Education Associ- 
ation adopted the 
following resolutions on the death of 
Nonie C. Price, assistant principal of 
the South Norfolk Grammar School: 
“THAT we desire to place on perma- 
nent record our deep sorrow at the 
death of one who for 27 years gave 
her best to the community of South 
Norfolk and having served as a most 
competent and faithful leader on our 
faculty in both the high and grammar 
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F. O. WYGAL 
Mr. Wygal recently resigned the 
superintendency of Radford to ac- 
cept the position as supervisor of 
adult education in the State Depart- 


ment. Before going to Radford he 
was principal at Galax and Abing- 
don High Schools. 

Mr. Wygal holds an A. B. degree 
from Emory and Henry and a M. A. 
from the University of Virginia. 


schools for a period of 27 years, has 
been responsible for the moulding of 
many lives in whose memory she will 
ever live. 

“THAT we, her fellow - workers, 
know that South Norfolk has lost one 
of its best friends, an outstanding 
citizen, and a Christian influence. 
When one lives a good life such as 
Nonie Price, death becomes a thing of 
beauty rather than a thing to be 
avoided.” 

The resolutions were prepared by a 
committee consisting of Mabel Beale, 
chairman, Aurelia Leigh, and Marga- 
ret Duncan. 


Survey of The U. S. Office of 
Teacher Shortage Education is now 

completing a _ sur- 
vey to measure the extent and nature 
of the teacher shortage which many 
sections of the United States have re- 
ported, John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, has an- 
nounced. 

A questionnaire now being distrib- 
uted to 8,000 school superintendents 
and 1,800 college presidents in the 
country attempts to discover the num- 
ber of positions vacant on October 15 
in the teaching of critical subjects— 
from agriculture to medicine. Higher 
salaries have attracted teachers to seek 
work in war industries, and the armed 
services have drawn many into the 
ranks. 

Aside from determining the actual 
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number of teacher positions open in 
the country, the survey seeks to un- 
cover the reasons for vacancies, meth- 
ods being used to meet the shortages, 
and possible reasons for schools’ ina- 
bilities to fill positions. 

Tabulation of the data received will 
take place as soon as the question- 
naires are returned. Findings will be 
published as they are analyzed. 


School children in all 
parts of the country 
are given an opportu- 
nity today to compete for prizes total- 
ing $500 in war savings bonds and 
stamps offered by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company to 
youngsters writing the best plays on 
scientific subjects or with a scientific 


Westinghouse 
Play Contest 


background. 

First prize in a contest sponsored 
by Westinghouse and conducted by 
“Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People” is a $100 War Savings Bond. 
There are five second prizes of $50 
War Bonds, five third prizes of $25 
War Bonds and five fourth prizes of 
$5 in War Savings Stamps. 

Students in any private, parochial, 
or public elementary or junior high 
school in the United States are eligible 
to participate and entries must be sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1943, to Plays, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Entry blanks may be obtained from 
school teachers or from Plays. 


Resolutions on The Danville Edu- 
Death Miss Wynn cation Association 
at a recent meet- 
ing adopted resolutions stating that: 
In the death of Nettie Franklyn 
Wynn, the faculty and pupils of the 
John L. Berkeley School and the mem- 
bers of the Danville Education Asso- 
ciation have lost a leader, honored and 
valued by all. 

As a teacher and principal, she ex- 
emplified the highest ideal of profes- 
sional integrity and unselfish devotion 
to duty. 

As a friend, she was loyal, under- 
standing and true. 

The resolutions were prepared by a 
Committee consisting of: Lucy M. 
Raines, Elizabeth P. Epes, Hortense 
Eanes, and Mrs. Martha H. Johnston. 


School Library 
Order Lists 


Twenty-four public 
school librarians in 
sixteen cities and 
thirty-six public school librarians in 
twenty-eight counties of Virginia co- 
operated with the Division of Text- 
books and School Libraries in revising 
printed order lists for fifty-six pub- 
lishers for use in the preparation of 
State aid library orders, session 1942- 
43. These professionally trained pub- 





lic school librarians reviewed approxi- 
mately three hundred examination 
copies of books submitted by publish- 
ers and reported to the Division of 
School Libraries and Textbooks of the 
State Board of Education which books 
should be included in the publishers’ 
approved order lists and which ones 
should be rejected. They also recom- 
mended which books were suitable for 
reading by high school students and 
which ones were suitable for adults. 

This is the first year in which State 
aid has been allowed for the purchase 
of books for adults for circulation 
from public school libraries. It is 
also the first year in which a large 
number of public school librarians 
have participated in the revision of 
the publishers’ printed public school 
library order lists. These printed lists, 
including 13,987 titles, were revised 
during the months of April, May and 
June of this year. 


A State Board of 
Education  bulle- 
tin, Instructional 
Materials for Virginia Public Schools, 
was prepared by the Division of 
School Libraries and Textbooks, with 
the assistance of the Elementary 
Materials Committee, the supervisor 
of Audio-Visual Education, the direc- 
tors of the Audio-Visual Library Cen- 
ters, and several members of the staff 
of the State Department of Education. 
This bulletin contains the titles of 58 
supplementary textbooks, 2,891 library 
books, 467 films, 61 sets of slides, 
and 60 music records. It also con- 
tains instructions for the prepara- 
tion of State aid orders for library 
books and for the distribution, care, 
and use of other instructional mate- 
rials. A sufficient number of copies 
of this bulletin have been forwarded 
to each division school superintendent 
for one copy to be placed in each 
public school building in Virginia. 


Instructional 
Materials Ready 


Business Teachers The National 
Announce Meeting Business Teach- 

ers Association 
will hold its 45th Annual Convention 
at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on December 28, 29, and 30, 
1942. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION REALI- 
TIES IN WAR AND POST WAR has 
been chosen as the general theme for 
the convention. The program is being 
planned to deal with realistic war- 
time problems of business education. 
At the general sessions of the conven- 
tion, the following three phases of the 
theme are to be developed: (1) Edu- 
cation as a Victory-Winning Force in 
World Democracy, (2) Wartime 
Changes in American Industry and 
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Business, and (3) Wartime Realities 
in Changing Business Education. 


Latin-American According to Stella 
Art Exchange FE. Wider, president 

of the Art Section, 
the Art Section of Virginia Education 
Association is highly gratified with the 
interest shown in the Latin-American 
Art Exchange of children’s work, 
which has just been perfected with 
our neighbor, Argentina. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
kindly offered the facilities of the Mu- 
seum for the compilation of the work. 

Alice Mary Aiken of Madison Col- 
lege, Sara Joyner, director of art for 
Richmond, Hans Van Weeren-Griek of 
the Museum Staff, Ethel A. Cooper, 
Winchester, and Mrs. Margaret Dod- 
son of Norfolk, served as Exchange 
Committee. 

Specimens of work were sent in by 
representative schools from various 
parts of the State. The specimens sub- 
mitted were carefully examined, and 
selections made for the Exchange. 

Final arrangements were made 
through the Pan American Union. The 
Argentinians who are to receive our 
work have promised a return Exhibit 
of work done by their pupils of similar 
age levels, if transportation difficul- 
ties do not prevent. 

It is hoped that some arrangements 
may be made whereby the Exhibit may 
travel to the schools of Virginia which 
aided by sending in work for our part 
of the Exchange. 


Teachers Exempt On October 24, 
From Hatch Act President Roose- 

velt approved the 
Brown Amendment to the Hatch Act. 

The President’s signature restores 
the political rights of hundreds of 
thousands of teachers. In the words 
of Senator Brown of Michigan, this 
amendment ‘will remove this cloud 
(of suspicion) from the teaching pro- 
fession and give the general public 
the benefit of participation by teachers 
in political activity.” 

The Hatch Act, as amended in 1940, 
was designed to prevent “pernicious 
political activities.”” It prohibited any 
officer or employee of state or local 
agencies who received any pay from 
Federal funds to take part in political 
campaigns. 

At the time of passage of the Act, 
its author, Senator Hatch, and others 
insisted that it did not affect teachers. 
Later, however, the attorneys general 
of Ohio and Minnesota ruled that 
teachers in land-grant colleges and in 
schools assisted under the Smith-Lever 
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Act and Bankhead-Jones Act were 
subject to the Hatch Act provisions. 
Leading the successful fight for the 
Brown Amendment were the National 
Education Association and its Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, . 


NEA Objectives 
For 1942-43 


The National Edu- 
cation Association 
is focusing its en- 
ergies largely on the following major 
objectives for 1942-43: 


1. It is helping the schools to im- 
prove their regular work and to 
add new courses so as to render 
the greatest service possible to the 
winning of the war. 


bo 


It is advocating prompt, nation- 
wide adjustment of teachers’ sal- 
aries in line with the policies ex- 
pressed in the leaflet, “Raise Sal- 
aries For Teachers Now!” 


3. It is working for federal legisla- 
tion which will appropriate $300,- 
000,000, without federal control, to 
enable the states to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity, thus _pre- 
paring every youth to serve his 
country most effectively in war 
and in peace. 








F. E. DEHAVEN 


Mr. DeHaven was recently named 
superintendent of schools for the city 
of Radford to succeed F. O. Wygal. 
Mr. DeHaven has been principal at 
Wytheville for the past three years. 
Prior to that he held principalships 
at Abingdon, Rural Retreat, and 
Woodlawn. 

Mr. DeHaven holds an A. B. de- 
gree from King College and a M. A. 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 





for the preceding year. 





The Value of Public School Library Books Purchased 
with State Aid from 1932 to 1942 


Amount of Value of Books 
Year State Aid Purchased 

aha iiicacisin xis earanticotan $ 9,562.50 $ 33,247.36 
Saba cide nibs ces 7,875.00 42,852.99 
PIR ne ee 20,125.98 100,434.40 
es 26,586.75 118,480.79 
0 SE ee 33,000.00 143,855.69 
ee eee 33,000.00 170,647.44 
| Eee ee 100,000.00 242,401.66 
Seer 100,000.00 244,537.95 
en 100,000.00 235,214.93 
ee es 100,000.00 219,393.00 


$530,150.23 


The State Board of Education has allotted $150,000 to the county and 
city school boards to be matched with $75,000 from private sources and 
$75,000 from local school funds for the purchase of $300,000 worth of 
library books for use in the public schools, session 1942-43. There were 
2,579,560 volumes in public school libraries with a total circulation of 
6,616,290 for the school year ended June 30, 1941. The data for session 
1941-42 has not been assembled but will show improvement over the figures 


An amendment to Section 713 of the School Code passed by the recent 
General Assembly gives school boards the authority to make available the 
books in the public school libraries to all residents of those counties which 
are not served by county or regional free library systems. This will make 
it possible for the school boards in the 78 counties which do not have 
public library service to expand public school library service to all resi- 
dents. The school boards in 18 of the other 22 counties have contracts 
with public libraries to provide complete library service to all residents. 


$1,551,066.21 

















AUDIO-VISUAL Aldo 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 


Edited by Martin L. Hocan 


Up-to-Date Methods of Using Classroom Films 


Wartime conditions force much ex- 
tra work upon fewer people left to do 
the work. Classroom teachers through- 
out the nation are fighting hard on 
the home front line. All up and down 
the line efforts are being made to elim- 
inate unnecessary, lost motion; to in- 
crease the effectiveness of training 
youth; to shorten the time required 
for essential training; in other words, 
to do our work more efficiently. 

An interesting notation from many 
Virginia public school teachers, who 
want to increase the efficiency of their 


wartime classroom work is the ex- 
pressed desire to utilize slide units, 
strip films, silent motion pictures, 
sound motion pictures, recordings, and 
other materials as classroom teaching 
devices. Nearly every one agrees that 
these teaching materials offer golden 
possibilities, but we need to make them 
available to the classroom’ teacher 
under conditions that will be conducive 
to their best use. This involves at 
least the three factors of TIME, 
PLACE, and PERSONNEL, each of 
which is of prime importance. 

The proper TIME to use any teach- 
ing material, whether it be a slide 
unit, strip film, silent motion picture, 
sound motion picture, recording or 
other teaching material is at the time 
the group with which the material is 
to be used is engaged in the study of 
the subject portrayed thereby. Presen- 
tation of the same material to the 
same class at any other time will de- 
crease the benefit from the particular 
teaching aid; it will also tend to con- 
fusion. If students in a United States 
history class are presented a picture 
on the battle of Yorktown between 
Washington and Cornwallis, at the 
time they are engaged in the study of 
the battle of Lookout Mountain be- 
tween the Union Armies and the Con- 
federates, they will quite likely con- 
fuse the characters, places, and dates. 
It would be better not to show that 
class the picture at all than to cause 
such confusion of facts. It is better 
to secure specific teaching aids at the 
proper time or not at all. 

The proper PLACE to use projected 
teaching materials is in the regular 
classroom. Just as a good cook needs 
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a cooking stove right there in the 
kitchen; just as a good beauty oper- 
ator needs a hair dryer right there 
in the beauty shop; just as a good 
mechanic needs his work tools right 
there at his work bench, the good 
teacher needs her teaching materials 
right there in her classroom. With 
modern equipment, this is not too dif- 
ficult. It is possible to get a fair pic- 
ture with such equipment in almost 
any classroom that has enough shades 
to cut out the direct skylight. Many 
of the problems of using the audi- 
torium for classwork are automatically 
eliminated when the equipment is used 
in the classroom. 

The proper PERSONNEL to be in 








charge of the use of classroom teach- 
ing aids, both materials and equip- 
ment, is the regular classroom teacher. 


The good teacher is. always master of 
her classroom. Most teachers realize 
this. Whether consciously or not, the 
wise teacher is not so enthusiastic 
about involving any situation with her 
class over which she realizes she is 
not to be master. Accordingly, she 
should be allowed to operate whatever 
equipment is necessary for using any 
teaching aid with her class. Teachers 
pride themselves in being able to make 
their classwork interesting, fascinat- 
ing, pleasant, and effective. They 
should not be denied this opportunity. 


Summarizing, we need, in order to 
get more professional use of teaching 
materials, to provide the materials 
under conditions that will be conducive 
to professional methods of use. And 
three important factors of these con- 
ducive conditions are TIME, PLACE 
and PERSONNEL—the proper time 
being when the class is engaged in the 
study of the subject portrayed thereby; 
the proper place being the regular 
and the proper personnel 
in charge being the regular teacher. 


classroom; 


Ratings to Be Given On Use of Teaching Materials 


Virginia public schools using mate- 
rials from one or another of the Re- 
gional Centers of the Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials will be scored in their 
use of same as described below. Schools 
attaining ratings will be listed monthly, 
with the name of the respective Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials representa- 
tive. An HONOR ROLL of the teach- 
ers concerned will be given for each 
four-star school. 


*Schools of which each of 50 ner 
cent or more of the faculty utilize 
ten or more different slide units, 
strip films, silent motion pictures, 
sound motion pictures, or record- 
ings. 

**Schools of which each of 50 per 
cent or more of the faculty utilize 
ten or more different slide units, 
strip films, silent motion pictures, 
sound motion pictures, or record- 
ings at the time the class to which 
the material is presented is study- 
ing the same unit or topic por- 
trayed thereby. 

***Schools of which each of 50 per 
cent or more of the faculty utilize 
in the respective regular classroom 
in which the class would other- 
mise regularly meet ten or more 
different slide units, strip films, 
silent motion pictures, or record- 
ings, at the time the class to which 
the material is presented is study- 


ing the same unit or topic por- 
trayed thereby. 

****Schools of which each of 50 per 
cent or more of the faculty utilize 
in the respective, regular class- 
room in which the class would 
otherwise regularly meet ten or 
more different slide units, strip 
films, silent motion pictures, sound 
motion pictures, or recordings at 
the time the class to which the 
material is presented is studying 
the same unit or topic portrayed 
thereby, the teacher in each in- 
stance operating the equipment, 
with no one in the classroom ez- 
cept the one teacher and the regu- 
lar members of that one class. 

NOTE: ‘Two-star schools that meet 

either of the additional standards of 
PLACE or PERSONNEL as given for 
three or four-star schools will be rated 
three-star schools. Schools meeting 
both the additional standards will be 
rated four-star schools. That is, stand- 
ards 3 and 4 are interchangeable but 
no other interchanging of the stand- 
ards will aid toward rating. 
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A Book to Enjoy 


John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell of 
London and Williamsburg by Archi- 
bald Bolling Shepperson (The Dietz 
Press, Richmond, 448 pages — illus- 
trated, $4.00) is a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the official publications of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg and a mine of 
lore for teachers of English and his- 
tory. 

Dr. Shepperson, formerly editor of 
the Virginia Quarterly Review and 
associate professor of English at the 
University of Virginia and now an of- 
ficer in the U. S. Naval Reserve, paints 
a realistic picture of this gifted but 
poorly-matched couple whose friend- 
ships linked the great of the two dis- 
similar worlds of Williamsburg and 
London. Jefferson, Franklin, Johnson 
and his Boswell, the Burneys and 
other political and literary giants of 
the age move intimately in the Para- 
dise orbit. 

The story is inherently interesting, 
authentic, and well told, although the 
author has preferred richness and ac- 
curacy of detail to the sustained move- 
ment building toward a climax which 
is sought by some modern biographers. 
The numerous persons and details, 
sometimes irrelevant to the main nar- 
rative, serve to illuminate the late 
eighteenth century and to bridge the 
gap in our minds between the Eng- 
land of Dr. Samuel Johnson and the 
America of Thomas Jefferson. 

It is recommended for holiday read- 
ing and for an answer to the problem 
of Christmas gifts for friends with 
literary or historical inclinations. 


New Texts in Mathematics 


D. C. Heath and Company have now 
published two new titles in their NuM- 
BER READINESS SERIES, Number Rela- 
tions for grade seven and Functional 
Numbers for grade eight. Both books 
contain much informational material 
dealing with the quantitative aspects 
of transportation, communication, con- 
sumption, recreation, and other phases 
of modern life. These two books, writ- 
ten by Dr. F. Lynwood Wren, Profes- 
sor of the Teaching of Mathematics at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
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have been planned to apply the prin- 


ciples of readiness and interest to 
arithmetic, and the arrangement of 
materials and illustrations are well 
adapted to this end. The Series now 
includes books for grades three 
through eight, priced at eighty cents 
each. 


Basic Mathematics by William Betz 
(published by Ginn and Company, 
$1.48 list) is designed as a refresher 
course on the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics or for an original course for 
those students who have not had the 
requisite training in arithmetic and 
informal geometry, elementary alge- 
bra, and numerical trigonometry. It 
is based on extensive classroom expe- 
rience and evaluation, the report of au- 
thoritative committees, and the signed 
recommendations regarding mathemat- 
ical preparation needed by candidates 
for service in the Army and Navy. 

Ginn and Company has also issued 
a new edition of its First Year Algebra 
by Hawkes, Luby, and Touton (List 
$1.40). 


American History 


Adventures in America, (published 
by F. A. Davis and Company, Phila- 
delphia, price $1.44 list) the apt title 
of the first of a new series in the ele- 
mentary social science program, is a 
book with a strong visual appeal and 
an interesting arrangement. The au- 
thor, Ira Morris Gast, has designed 
this book to promote ten specific aims, 
such as, to understand the events and 
situations of European history which 
led to the exploration of America, to 
begin to understand the European con- 
tributions and how they came to be 
made, to teach respect of all people 
regardless of race or creed, and to 
make a beginning of good study habits 
in social science. Examination seems 
to bear out the publisher’s statement 
that this is a ““most readable and beau- 
tiful history for the elementary 
grades.” 

Our American Colonists by the same 
author and publisher (price $1.44 list) 
treats of essential social, political, 
civic, and economic changes during the 
American Colonial period. Like Adven- 











tures in America it contains numerous 
illustrations and study helps. 

A new American history for high 
school use, The Rise of Our Free Na- 
tion by McGuire and Portwood (Mac- 
millan, list price $1.88) places a timely 
emphasis on the ideals and institu- 
tions of democracy and on the devel- 
opments represented by the “power 
age” and the “air age’”’. 

This book is organized in nine large 
divisions, each of which has two or 
more sections beginning with an intro- 
duction intended to arouse the pupil’s 
interest in the problems to be dis- 
cussed and ending with valuable study 
helps, including word studies, topics 
for discussion, map studies, et cetera. 

The Flag of the United States by 
Dr. M. M. Quaife (Grosset and Dun- 
lap, $2.00 list) sweeps away many of 
the cobwebs which have been allowed 
to obscure the origin and evolution of 
our national flag. It challenges many 
myths, including that centering around 
Betsy Ross. 

It closes appropriately with an ex- 
cellent chapter on the meaning of the 
flag. 


Latin America 

Several new publications have been 
added to the ever growing list of help- 
ful books on our neighbors in Central 
and South America. 

Our Good Neighbors in Latin Amer- 
ica by Wallace West (Noble and Noble, 
New York, $2.00 list)_ tells the story 
of an American professor traveling 
through Latin America to study the 
republics at first hand, and reveals 
through these adventures the geogra- 
phy, history, folk lore, and industry 
of each nation. It is a well illustrated 
and authenticated work based on the 
Good Neighbor Radio Programs pre- 
sented by the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Our American Neighbors by Frances 
Carpenter (American Book Company) 
starts with an imaginary aeroplane 
flight around South America to pre- 
sent a picture of the continent as a 
whole; follows with a helpful unit on 
“South American Heroes” and another 
treating the characteristic features of 
the separate countries; and closes with 
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Scanning the Teats 


a unit showing the mutual relation- 
ship between ourselves and our south- 
ern neighbors. 





Two new members of Row, Peter- 
son’s Good Neighbor Series (paper 
bound 56c list) give vividly illustrated 
pictures of Nezt-Door Neighbor, Mez- 
ico and Three Island Nations,—Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 
This Series, which gives the young 
student the background for interpreta- 
tion of happenings in Latin America, 
consists of eight books each appearing 
with one division on Central or South 
America. Filled with factual informa- 
tion, the books present an appearance 
calculated to attract the young 
reader. 

The Latin American Song Book 
(Ginn and Company, 80c list) is a va- 
ried and comprehensive collection of 
Latin American songs complete with 
piano accompaniment. 

Let’s Look at Latin America is a text 
workbook of up-to-date concise infor- 
mation on our southern neighbors. It 
is priced at $.28 each with reduction 
for orders of ten of more copies. (Pub- 
lished by the American Education 
Press.) 


Miscellaneous 

Two new Barnes [dle Hour books 
will prove of interest to all boys, many 
girls, and some teachers. They are: 

Magic, by Barrows Mussey, which 
shows how to master simple and com- 
plex conjuring tricks and how to pre- 
sent them effectively for the amaze- 
ment and entertainment of friends; 
and 

100 Puzzles, by Anthony S. Filipiak, 
which shows how to make puzzles with 
simple tools and materials, and how 
to solve them. 

Both Magic and 100 Puzzles are pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York ($1.00 each). 

Radio Programs Intended for Class- 
room Use, by Carroll Atkinson, (Mead- 
or Publishing Company, $1.50) is an 
appraisal of radio programs prepared 
for classroom use and is intended to 
aid teachers in using radio as an aid 
to instruction. It shows the limita- 
tions as well as the use of such pro- 
grams. Other recent publications in 
this field, presented by the same au- 
thor and publisher are Broadcasting 
to the Classroom by Universities and 
Colleges and Public School Broadcast- 
ing to the Classroom. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 








Reviewer 
MILDRED CROSS 
Librarian, Carroll County Schools 
Hillsville 


Grades 1-3 


Indoor Noisy Book. MARGARET WISE 


BROWN. Illustrated by LEONARD 
WEISGARD. N. Y.: Wm. R. Scott, 
1942. $.80* 


Another Noisy Book which describes 
the noises heard every day in any house. 
These noises are heard through the ears 
of Muffin, a little dog, who has a cold 
and has to stay in the house. 


Night and Day. MARGARET WISE 


BROWN. Illustrated by LEONARD 
WEISGARD. N. Y.: Harper, 1942. 
$1.20* 


This delightful picture book is the 
story of two cats; the white cat, who 
loves the day and the black cat, who 
loves the night. The black cat persuades 
the white cat to stay awake one night 
and proves to her that there is nothing 
to be afraid of in the dark. 


Paddy's Christmas. HELEN A. MONSELL. 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE. N. Y.: 
Knopf, 1942. $.84* 

Paddy, a bear cub, was upset because 
he could not find out what Christmas 
was. His aunt and uncle tried to help 
him, but it was his mother who finally 
succeeded in helping him to discover the 
meaning of Christmas 


Grades 4-7 

A Child’s Book of Christmas Carols. 
Selected and arranged by INEZ BER- 
TAIL. Illustrated by MASHA. N. Y.: 
Random House, 1942. $1.20* 

This book contains the words and 

music of eighteen of the best loved Christ- 

mas carols. The illustrations for each 

carol lend charm to the book, 


Watching for Winkie. —TUERESA KALAB. 
(Author-illustrator). N. Y.: Long- 
mans, 1942. $1.40* 

This book is based on a true incident 
of the present war. It is the story of 

Tommy MacIntosh, a little English boy 


who is doing his part to help win the 
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war by helping to care for the pigeons 
needs and Winkie, a 
Winkie proves that he 


the government 
carrier pigeon. 
is worthy of being a carrier pigeon when 
he saves the lives of four men who were 
on a bomber that crashed into the sea. 


Junior Atr Raid Wardens. JACK BECH- 
DOLT. Illustrated by RICHARD 
FLOETHE. N. Y.: Lippincott, 1942. 
$1.40* 

Greg and Ben, 
coastal town, join the Junior Air Raid 

Wardens and do their part toward help- 

ing America win the war. The boys 

discover a spy who is sending important 
messages to the enemy. This timely story 
is full of adventure and mystery. Sev- 


two boys living in a 


enth grade and high school 


High School 

Welcum Hinges. BERNARD ROBB. Gra- 
vure illustrations by Woop! ISH- 
MAEL. N. Y.: Dutton, 1942. 
$2.00* 

This collection of stories as told by 
Uncle Woodson, a Negro born in slavery, 
portrays the life and philosophy of the 
colored race. Mr. Robb, who was born 
at Gay Mont, Virginia, spent many hours 
with Uncle Woodson, listening to his 
stories of the Old South during Civil 
War days 


Global War: 
EDGAR 


An Atlas of World Strategy. 

ANSEL MOWRER and 

MARTHA RAJCHMAN Ne. Wes 
Morrow, 1942. $.80* 

A clear, concise study of each country’s 
strategic position as to sea, land, and air 
communications; natural resources; and 
geographical factors. The text is well 
illustrated with maps and charts. 


All-American. JOHN R. TUNIS. Iilus- 
trated by HANS WALLEEN. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, 1942. $1.60* 

This book not only gives us a grand 
football story but also a lesson in democ- 
racy. Ronald Perry, the star halfback on 
the Academy football team, is faced with 
the problems of democracy which all of 
us must face today. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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YOUR PRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM 


Can be effectively carried out only with 


Textbooks Based On 


THE OFFICIAL WAR DEPARTMENT 


OUTLINES 


The War Department has outlined, developed and approved preinduc- 
tion courses for high school juniors and seniors, in the following fields: 


Fundamentals of Electricity (One semester) 
Fundamentals of Machines (One semester) 
Fundamentals of Shopwork (One semester) 
Fundamentals of Radio (One year) 

Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics (One year) 


Dr. Studebaker, U. $. Commissioner of Education, has written you, urg- 
ing you to support this educational program because these courses 


(a) will save much valuable time after the inductees enter the 
Army; 


(b) will indicate the kind of work for which each inductee is 
best adapted, and help place him in a job for which he is 
fitted; 


(c) will train boys and girls to be more effective and successful 
in an age of scientific technology. 


We have in immediate preparation texts for these fundamental courses, 
written by noted “top-notch” authors who are specialists in knowledge, 
practical in experience, and trained in teaching and in writing. 


The books are entirely new, not “lifted” or rehashed from older texts, 
and are modeled specifically on the War Department’s outlines. 


The finished books will be ready in January, for second term classes. 


They will be reasonably priced. We feel sure you must be interested: 
let us know. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


300 Pike Street 























A wartime fleet cf Greyhound buses today serves 
more than 65,000 miles of highway routes — miles 
lined with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened 


the eyes of a nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically Eye-filling, 
soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters 
and stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of 
power dams . .. man-made canyons of iron ore 
mountains of new-harvested grain... harbors bustling 
with ships . . . clouds of planes in V-formation 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of fighting 
men pouring into military centers, by highway, from 


every city, town and farm community of America. 


ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 





The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 
tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 
carry a half more passengers than ever before... and 
the great majority of these people are in uniform 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 


Every American who travels can help Greyhound 
better serve America now, this winter—by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’s—and by confining 


necessary trips to the mid-week days. 


You've been fine about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to help keep motor buses in action for America! 


GREYHOUND 











